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HILDA AND HER DOLL. 



CHAPTER I. 

HILDA'S HOME. 

SHALL I pick It for you, darling?' Hilda 
Montgomery said one day to her little sister 
Dora, who was then standing on tip-toe, with 
her little arms stretched out as high as they 
could reach, to gather a rose at an impossible height from 
a tree in Hilda's own garden. ' And even if you could reach 
it, you know, I think you'd better not try, because you 
might prick your dear Utile fingers ; and you wouldn't like 
that, would you, "Baby Dora?"' the kind little sister went 
on, for Hilda herself was only a little girl of eight, although 
sometimes to hear her talk to Dora you might fancy that 
she was much older. 

' Baby Dora,' as Hilda had herself named her little ^ster, 
was just two years old ; and as Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 
had never had any children but these two, we can hardly 
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be surprised that Hilda took a sort of little motherly 
care of an only sister more than six years younger than 
herself. 

' Miss Hilda prick finger too/ a little black boy exclaimed, 
who, having heard what Hilda said, now came running up 
to the children, carrying an orange in each hand, which he 
had, just picked for them from a tree he had climbed, 
Grandfather Charles having given him permission to do so \ 
and in another moment Hilda and Dora were peeling their 
oranges, whilst the rose which the little one had wanted 
was lying at her feet, and another had been gathered, by 
Cornelius, for Hilda. 

Dora loved to peel oranges, but out of respect to her 
pinafores was seldom allowed to do so, and she was now 
far too busy with her orange either to notice her flower or 
to remember that she had wanted to have it. 

This little black boy, Cornelius Burton, had now often 
very thoughtful ways about him, which were perhaps copied 
a little from Miss Hilda's own * pretty manners,* which he, 
with many other black boys, and black men and women also 
in Grenada, admired very much. 

* Grandfather carl. Miss Hilda, a gam ya,' he then said, 
and turned to scamper oflf ; but Hilda had just finished peel- 
ing her orange, and called him back to give him half of it, 
which he gladly accepted- A little while ago Cornelius 
used to steal as many oranges as he wanted, but lately he 
had given up doing this. 

Dora then wished him to wait and have half of her 
orange too, for she always liked to copy Hilda if she could ; 
but the boy knew that if he waited until her orange was 
peeled, old grandfather would have to call again and again ; 
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and as he was in a hurry for him to go and cut guinea-grass 
for Miss Hilda's pony, which, not being quite well« had 
been kept up in the stable for two days, Cornelius knew 
that he must lose no more time, and ran away. 

Guinea-grass is tall, waving, beautiful grass, that grows in 
the West Indies, and which horses like very much indeed. 

* Isn't Nenus tind boy?' said Dora, who, not having 
patience to wait any longer for the rest of the peel to come 
off, dug her little teeth, as she spoke, into the midst of her 
orange. 

Hilda was a dark, little, sunburnt, bright-eyed, bright- 
faced, happy-looking child. And it was no wonder that 
she looked happy, for her life was a very, very happy one, 
all sunshine, through which not a single cloud had ever 
seemed to penetrate. But her life was therefore not all play ; 
indeed, had it been so, no doubt it would have had many 
clouds, for if * all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,' 
I am quite sure that all play and no work makes Jack not 
only a dull and stupid, but also very often a cross and 
discontented boy. Too much play tires as well as too 
much of an)rthing else ; but Hilda had just work and just 
play enough, and her work consisted of lessons learnt with, 
and made easy by her mother. 

An only child for six years, Hilda had been much 
indulged ; but so far indulging had not seemed to spoil her. 
She was naturally so kind-hearted a little girl that she 
always seemed to be thinking of others, and trying to make 
them happy, and in consequence everybody loved her, her 
nurse most dearly; and she and Dora both loved their 
nurse very fondly also. Old Grandfather Charles, an * old- 
time-somebody,' as an old man was often called, who had 
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lived and worked for sixty years, longer than anybody else, 
on the property that now belonged to Mr. Montgomery, 
thought that there was no one in the world to equal little 
Miss Hilda ; as did also his little grandson Cornelius, or 
Nenus, this latter being Dora's name for the boy. 

Hilda's home was in Grenada, a very lovely island, called 
by the poet Coleridge the most beautiful of the Antilles, and 
every one of these West India islands is noted for its 
beauty. 

The cocoa-nut palm tree grew there; the orange, the 
pomegranate, the banana, the mango, the neseberry sur- 
rounded this little girl's island home ; also the pine-apple, 
the avocado pear, the grenadilla, and many other fruits and 
vegetables. 

The island of Grenada is only twenty-four miles long and 
twelve miles broad. 

A mountain-range traverses the whole length of the 
island, of which the highest peak is called St. Catherine. 

Many small rivers have theit rise in Grenada, some of 
which have very strange names, such as the Great Bucolet, 
Duquesne, Beau S^jour ; and it was one of Hilda's great 
delights, when she and Dora went for short walks with their 
nurse and nurse-maid, to take oflf her shoes and stockings 
and paddle in some little river, which her nurse often 
allowed her to do. Hilda loved paddling — she loved, indeed, 
most amusen^ents ; but there were not many games at which 
she could play in Grenada, partly on account of the very 
hot climate, and partly because she had neither brothers to 
teach her games nor sisters to help her play at them, for 
Dora was of course too small. 

Grenada is divided into six districts, called parishes ; and 
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the capital of the Island is St George, which consists of 
hills and valleys, dotted here and there with houses. 

Grenada has one of the finest harbours in the West Indies, 
and this port is a coal depot and central station for British 
West Indian mail steamers. 

The bay is almost landlocked, and so encircled by hills 
that when looked at from a height it appears to be quite 
surrounded by land. 

In the centre of the island is a large lake, two and a half 
miles round. 

Some of the houses in St. George are grouped together, 
others are scattered about, and called a market-place. 

Grenada produces, in large quantities, sugar, rum, 
molasses, and cacao. Molasses is syrup that drains from 
sugar whilst it is being made ; and cacao is the cocoa or 
chocolate tree. 

I have thus far described Grenada to you that you may 
understand a little where Hilda lived. 

Her father owned a large sugar-estate in Grenada, where 
many sugar-canes were grown, from which sugar was 
obtained. The name of this property was Belvidere. The 
Great or Estate's House, where the Montgomerys lived, was 
about one hundred feet above the sugar-works, these latter 
consisting of a mill, a boiling-house (where the sugar was 
boiled), the book-keepers' houses, trash-houses, and the still- 
house, where rum was manufactured. The boiling-house had 
a large chimney, and the still-house a small one. In the 
distance, surrounded by trees, was a village, where the people 
lived who worked on the estate. A great many people are 
employed on a sugar-estate. Hilda every now and then 
begged to be allowed to go over the works and have every- 
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thing explained to her. This permission, however, was not 
often granted. Once or twice she had been allowed to go 
with old Grandfather Charles, and one day her father took 
her himself to see the people, who worked on the property, 
paid their week's wages. 

The busher, or overseer, who had the supervision and 
control of the people, paid them through a window. 

Hilda enjoyed this visit to the works very much, and just 
as she arrived a hogshead of sugar was starting for the 
wharf, thence to be shipped to England. 

Cocoa-nut trees grew to the back of the works, and in 
front was bush and much guinea-grass. 

The Estate's House was large, but consisted only of one 
storey. 

In the yard, in a little semi-detached house adjoining the 
harness-room, and not far from the stables, lived Grandfather 
Charles ; and although he was now nearly eighty years of 
age, he was still strong and able to do a good deal of work, 
watching the workpeople who required to .be watched, 
sweeping out the yard, giving a look to the horses 
and cows, having, in fact, an eye over everything. 

His little grandson Cornelius lived with him ; and it was 
a good day for the boy when the old man adopted and 
removed him from parents who ill-treated him, to live in 
Mars' Montgomery's yard. 

Cornelius was a handy, useful boy about the place, help- 
ing to drive in the horses and mules of a morning after 
they had been grazing in the pastures throughout the night, 
sometimes helping to groom them, attending to the dogs, 
fetching water, weeding the garden, being special gardener 
to Miss Hilda's own garden, and going errands for the nurse 
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and old grandfather. And yet Cornelius was always on the 
spot if Miss Hilda wanted anything. 

As this boy was only nine years old, he was very useful 
for his age. 

He and another boy, Plunkett, groomed Miss Hilda's 
pony entirely between them. Then, when any of the horses 
were kept in the stable, these boys cut grass for them. 

A great change had come over Nenus since his grand- 
father had adopted him. 

Bird-nesting, which had once been one of his very 
favourite occupations, he had now given up entirely. Day 
after day, when he first came to live in the yard, had he 
taken every opportunity to kill, cook, and eat little birds ; 
but once when Hilda saw one of these little birds fall, she 
cried, and told him that she was quite sure he made all the 
birds unhappy when he was so cruel, whereupon Nenus 
promised not to be cruel any more, and from that day left 
off taking from their nests, or knocking down, poor little 
birds. 

The horses and mules too were now beginning to know 
and care for Nenus a little, as they knew and cared for his 
little mistress. 

Thus one gentle, loving little girl was doing a great work 
on her father's property, if it were only by teaching one 
little black boy, who had once seemed to be naturally very 
cruel, to be kind for kindness' sake. 

Hilda's daily lessons began after a ten o'clock breakfast, 
and went on until about half-past one. 

She and Dora played in the garden very often from about 
seven or half-past seven o'clock in the early morning, after 
their first breakfast (a cup of milk and a slice of bread and 

B 
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butter), until about eight or half-past eight, when the sun 
became too hot for them to remain out any longer. 

Their home was in a valley called the Vale of Tempe, 
and the surrounding hills often afforded them a beautiful 
shade from the scorching sun. 

As it was too hot to walk much, the children were taken, 
by their parents, for pretty drives, and Hilda had learned 
to ride her own little pony very bravely. 



CHAPTER II. 



ALTHOUGH Hilda was a very wild, she was also 
a strangely thoughtful little girl, and would 
sometimes sit down alone for ever so long 
together, and tell anybody who then came near 
to her, and asked what she was doing, that she was busy 
thinking. 

One day she must have thought for about three-quarters 
of an hour, and the result of this long thinking was that she 
jumped up, ran to Rebecca the nurse-maid, and told her 
a secret, which, she said, she must tell to nobody. 

Some little children like to have secrets very much, and 
Hilda was one of these ; but her secrets, until this last one, 
were generally much about the same. She had picked a 
beautiful bunch of flowers, and had put it into her mother's 
room to surprise her, ' so you mustn't tell her, will you ? ' 
or the child's own best pine-apple was quite ripe, and she 
had taken it into father's study to surprise him. Dora had 
also begun to learn to tell secrets, but hers were generally 
told to everybody in the room separately, prefaced always 
with these words, ' Me tell 'ou sec'et.' 
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But Hilda had never had half so important a real secret 
before, and Rebecca had promised faithfully not to tell it 
to anybody. 

One day, when Hilda was driving with her father and 
mother, they had taken her to see a negro school 

When the visitors went in, the pupils were very busy at 
their lessons, spelling, reading, writing, learning geography, 
and doing sums, and before they came away the scholars 
sang to them. 

Hilda was much interested in watching the chDdren at 
their lessons, and after that visit to the school her mother 
noticed that she seemed to pay much more attention to her 
own lessons than she had ever paid before, interrupting her 
every now and then with such a question as this, * Do you 
think that would be a good thing fof boys like Nenus to 
learn ? ' ' Do you think the boys and girls we saw the other 
day learn to spell those words too ? ' 

For some days afterwards, whenever Hilda saw any boys 
or girls in the yard, she would call them to her, and ask 
how it was that they were not at school; and when she 
heard that they would like very much to be there, but could 
not be spared to go as far as the nearest school, she thought 
out a little plan, or rather a great plan for such a little girl. 

She had lately read a book in which a brother and some 
sisters played a game of school together, the brother being 
the master and teaching his sisters. 

Now, wouldn't it be great fun, Hilda thought, if she could 
keep a school in the afternoon, and teach her pupils what 
she had learnt in the morning, for of course she would not 
know anything else to teach them, and she would have to 
remember much better than she did now ! 
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She thought she knew a capital place to have the school 
She would ask Nenus if he would like to come to learn, 
and if he said ' yes/ perhaps he could find his little mistress 
some other pupils who would come too. This he did, and 
he also found a much better place for the school than the 
one on which Hilda had fixed, in a shady place in the 
bush, under a tree, where the sun could not hurt Miss Hilda 
at all. 

' I wonder what we shall want in the school-room ? ' said 
the little girl to Nenus ; * I must try to remember what the 
other school had' This was the only school that Hilda 
had ever seen. 'There must be forms to sit upon, I suppose; 
or do you think, Nenus, we could stand ? ' 

Nenus thought that they could all sit upon the ground 
except the teacher, and there was a stump of a tree that 
would make a first-rate seat for her. Then there must be 
a wall to hang the map on, Hilda thought, for there was 
this at the other school, and hers must be quite a real 
one. 

Nenus fancied that a tree would do for this, if they had 
a map. There was a large map at home that had been 
bought for Hilda, but had never been hung up, and she felt 
sure that as she and her mother did not use it, it could not 
hurt at all to bring it out. But desks ! Hilda knew that 
she had seen these at school, for some of the boys and 
girls were writing on them. 

Nenus knew nothing about desks, so could not help her 
here; but he said that as some of the boys who were 
coming to school were older than he was, and had been to 
a real school once or twice themselves, perhaps they could 
make some desks. 
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Everything else would be easy to arrange. Pieces of 
slate on which to write they could pick up by the river- 
side, and bits of slate also to serve as pencils. Hilda's 
books would do, because she seldom used them of an 
afternoon ; and if she did, she could not be using them 
in two places at the same time. But only one child would 
be able to use a book at once, they could not read in 
class as they did at the other school, there being only one 
book of a kind ; but this would not really matter. And, oh ! 
it was fun to have arranged all this ; and hers would be 
such a very real play at school, much realler even than she 
had read about in the book, because it wasn't quite real 
for a brother to be his sisters' teacher, but it was for her, 
Miss Hilda, to teach Nenus. 

• What's the best day, mother, to begin school, if you're 
going to begin ? ' Hilda asked her mother one day whilst 
she was at her lessons. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked up quickly and sighed. 

' It isn't anything unhappy, mother,' the child said, * to 
begin school, it's play; but it's a real secret, so I mustn't telL' 

Had Hilda heard anything about it? Mrs. Montgomery 

wondered anything about the plans that had been formed 

for sending her away from all her great happiness to 
England or to France, in six short months' time, to school ? 
Could she have heard about this, and call it fun to be 
separated, and sent about 4000 miles away from father, 
mother Dora, and Nana, as she called her nurse ? 

*What is the best day, do you think, mother?' she 
"■epeated. < What day do they begin where we went the 
^ther day ? Oh, but of course that school's every day. Still, 
they must have begun once ; what day do you think it was ? ' 
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* I dare say a Monday.' 

* Yes, I dare say it was,' said Hilda, * and that will do 
very well ; but don't look, mother dear, please, for a moment,' 
she went on, ' because I want to count something, and you 
might guess the secret if you looked,' and she ran into a 
corner to count on her fingers how many days off next 
Monday was from to-day, Thursday. The little would-be 
teacher was an)rthing but clever at figures. When the 
calculation was over, she thought that Monday would just do, 
because she had not yet quite pupils enough, and she 
had perhaps better look over her lessons a little bit 
more, so as to remember better how to teach them. 
What a pity it was that Dora wasn't old enough to play too ! 
But it was a very good thing, Hilda thought, that she had 
told her secret to Rebecca, because she was not allowed 
to go alone farther than the garden gate, and the school 
was just outside, so Rebecca must come with her. 

At first she had wondered to whom she should tell her 
secret, but when she remembered that her nurse was much 
too busy to help her, she soon decided that it must be to 
Rebecca. 

The only misfortune was that sometimes of an afternoon, 
and school must be of arx afternoon, directly the child- 
gang left off their work, Rebecca had to take Dora out ; 
and as she was too little to understand about school, and 
would only play, she would be an interruption. Hilda 
determined, as soon as she could spare time, to have a 
long think what was to become of Dora. At last she came 
to the conclusion that their nurse could very likely have 
her during school-time, as this could not last long because 
of tea. Then another slight difficulty arose. How could 
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Hilda be sure of going out every day, when it might even 
rain sometimes, and the school on the hills was every day, 
or nearly every day, she knew ? 

' Oh ! ' Hilda answered herself, ' it isn't going to rain for 
a long time, as the seasons are just over ; and I'll go eveiy 
day, except I can't, and then I'll send Rebecca to say, 
" Please, there will be a holiday."' 



CHAPTER III. 

THE LITTLE MISTRESS AND HER PUPILS. 

gT was Monday, and Hilda had as many as six 
pupils with whom to begin school ; but they 
were all boys. Strange to say, though she, 
Rebecca, and Nenus had told girls about // 
quite as much as boys (for Rebecca herself quite joined 
in the fun of the school), not one girl had come. They 
had all gone home as soon as their day's work was over. 

The trunk-of-tree seat for the little mistress did capitally, 
and the scholars stood beside her or sat upon the ground, 
as they liked. 

Hilda had been taking books out to the school-room 
every spare moment of the day, and fortunately for her 
and her books, Jack, the special house-dog, had had sense 
enough to take up his position beside them, or else when 
school began most likely more than half of them would 
have been missing, as little black boys, unfortunately, are not 
slow to steal what comes in their way. 

The boys were delighted at the thought of learning, and 
had far more confidence in their little teacher than she had 
in herself. 
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Oh, but, Hilda remembered as soon as they had all as- 
sembled, she hadn't been at the school at the beginning, so 
she did not knovir what they did first. She knew how to 
end, they must sing something ; but she did not know any- 
thing about the beginning. Perhaps singing would do for 
that toa Anyhow, as it was as good as anything else for a 
beginning, they would try that, and Hilda led off a little 
song that she knew very well, but, unfortunately, none of the 
boys knew one word of it, so she had to stop. What did 
they know? A few of them seemed to know the same 
words, but she had never heard these. Perhaps, she 
thought, they had better teach her their words, and she 
would teach them her tune. But then, she remembered 
that she would be learning, not teaching, so that would not 
do, and meanwhile a great deal of precious time was being 
lost; so she decided just to teach them the words of one verse 
of one hymn, and as this was only four lines, they quickly 
mastered them and the tune too, and all sang together. 

But Hilda said to herself as she sat down (of course she 
had stood to sing), * We won't have singing at all to-morrow, 
as it takes ever so much too long.' 

The first lesson that Hilda generally said to her mother 
of a morning was a Scripture one, and the book out of 
which she learnt it she had brought out with her, so as to 
have that lesson first now. She asked her pupils some of the 
questions that she had been asked in the morning, but she 
had to answer most of them herself, as they had not learnt 
this lesson, and of course could not do so as they hadn't 
the book. She told them to remember it better to-morrow, 
but felt that she could not be angry with them, as it wasn't 
their fault. 
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Then Hilda gave a spelling-lesson ; but the boys could 
not spell many of the words she asked them, as this too 
was from her morning lesson, and they hadn't learnt it. 
What a pity it was, she said, that they hadn't books ! 

Then they suggested spelling without books things that 
they could see, and Hilda, looking round that moment, and 
seeing Jack, thought this a capital plan, and told them to 
spell dog. This they managed very well The next thing 
she saw was a tree^ that also they knew ; boy^ quite right 
again ; bird^ at this they hesitated, only one boy knew how 
to spell it ; girl^ Hilda had to help just a little with this ; 
slate^ that they knew quite well. This was a much better 
way of learning spelling, Hilda was sure, than doing it out 
of a book, and it saved all the trouble of learning, so 
she should ask her mother to let her learn spelling that 
way too. 

At this moment a caterpillar crawled over a leaf quite 
close to Hilda. That would be a splendid word, she 
thought, and gave it to her pupils to spell, 

* C-a-ty they began. * Yes,* she said ; * isn't it easy for a 
long word ? ' But here the pupils came to a full stop. * Er^ 
er, Hilda kept on saying over to herself, for she could not 
quite remember whether an e or an a came next, now they 
had put her out by stopping ; she knew that both were in 
the word, as she had learnt it, but she did not know where 
to find the e now, as the boys kept on pronouncing the 
word csitarpiWar, 

After trying for a long time, the little teacher changed her 
mind about the value of the spelling-book, and looked into 
it ; but as she could not find the word, she said she could 
not remember it now, but they must all write it out to- 
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morrow for not knowing it, and she would write it out her- 
self first at home. 

. Then followed a reading-lesson, but Hilda now did so 
want her mother every now and then to tell her how to 
pronounce a word. However, this lesson was not so 
difficult, because if they did not quite know they could 
guess at the words, and they might guess rightly. 

But Rebecca now reminded Hilda that tea would very 
soon be ready, and they must therefore go home. This 
was a pity, as school was just getting nice, and they 
hadn't had sums yet, or writing, or geography, and she had 
brought out the large map, and ever so many books that 
they had not used ; but Hilda was accustomed to obey, so 
dismissed her school at once. Rebecca told her there was 
time for singing if she liked, but she said, *No, thank 
you,' she thought she did not quite like any more singing 
to-day. 

The nurse-maid had to return twice to carry in all the 
books. Hilda need not have taken out half so many, but 
she had no idea that the lessons would take nearly as long 
as ihey had. Meanwhile Mrs. Montgomery was lying down, 
— this she generally did of an afternoon, — so she saw nothing 
of the return of the books. 

The next day, when the school assembled again, Hilda 
thought they had better have sums first, as they all had 
slates. But she found that she could not set a sum without 
seeing it set first, and then she must have a table, and take 
great pains, or it would all be crooked ; so she began to 
think that they could not have sums to-day, although it 
would be such a pity to waste the slates. 

Then she remembered they could do some writing, and 
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she could easily set them little words, for Hilda was clever 
at writing. But she found it a difficult lesson to teach, 
because most of these boys, never having been to school, 
did not know at all how to begin the words, and they would 
not wait for Hilda to show them. 

The little teacher never thought to make them begin with 
strokes and pothooks, as she had begun to learn to write, 
because it was so long now since she did pothooks that she 
had forgotten all about them ; and then the absence of a 
table, or some desks, was a dreadful drawback to writing ; 
but the pupils promised to get some bits of wood, and make 
a table themselves by to-morrow, so the writing was 
adjourned till then. 

And to-morrow the table was really there, and the lessons 
in the bush were continued. 

Mrs. Montgomery began to think that Hilda's books were 
a great deal soiled when she came to say her lessons out of 
them, but she was always poring over these books now, so 
perhaps that was the reason. 

Mrs. Montgomery had never seen her little ^irl so extra- 
ordinarily anxious to learn before, so attentive altogether 
at her lessons, so full of inquiries as to this and that which 
she did not quite understand, that she really did not like 
to find fault with her on account of the books being soiled. 
Rebecca, who was a tidy girl, always carried them in and 
put them in their places after school was over. 

Sometimes now there were eight pupils, sometimes nine, 
and every day Hilda managed the lessons better, because 
every day she taught them better to herself. She was a 
most persevering little girl, but she never gave words again 
to spell like caterpillar. This word, however, had been 
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written out and quite mastered by all. Hilda had asked 
her mother to find it for her in the book. 

This fit of industry of the little girl's was certainly very 
surprising, and Mrs. Montgomery was really beginning to 
think that Hilda had certainly heard something about being 
sent to school, and was now learning so industriously to 
prevent this from happening, and the thought made her 
very sad. 

The first geography lesson was quite a failure. To begin 
with, the map could not be fixed upon a tree, so two of 
the elder pupils held it, and as they did not always hold it 
in the right place, and kept on moving round to look at it 
themselves, their fingers, which were not very clean, left 
rather long marks upon its sides. 

Hilda required a stick to point with. This was easily 
procured for her. Altogether, though some things were 
awkward in the bush, some were very convenient. 

But somehow the geography was very difficult to teach 
even with a stick, because the stick wouldn't point right. 
Hilda could show them very well the difference between 
land and water, because the land was painted different 
colours, and the water was all a dirty yellow; and she 
could tell them that there was much more water than land, 
but this was the first time they doubted their little teacher, 
because they all began to measure on the map, and there 
wasn't anything of the kind. 

Hilda was sure she had learnt that, but now she began to 
think she had learnt a mistake. Unfortunately, her large 
map was one of Europe, not of the world at all, so it was 
no wonder that she was all at fault. She herself had learnt 
very little geography as yet. 
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Then they wanted to see Grenada, and Hilda, who was 
now getting quite confused, because they would all crowd 
round the map together when she was trying to think and 
remember, and couldn't, said that if they would just let her 
see, she was quite sure that she could show them, as she had 
found it in her own little map quite alone this morning. 
She did not like big maps at all. They were quite different, 
and she could find things much easier in a number of little 
maps than in one big one. 

She would bring out her own little atlas to-morrow, and 
meanwhile she would ask her mother to show her how to 
measure the land and water in it, for it to come right, and to 
show her Grenada, and give her a very, very long geography 
lesson to-morrow morning. 

Most things had seemed to favour Hilda's school. Little 
Dora, not being very well, had always stayed with her nurse ; 
and Mr. Montgomery, having gone to St. George for a few 
days, had not wanted Hilda once to go out with him of an 
afternoon since she had begun school, as he sometimes 
did when he was at home. As it happened, supposing she 
had not had school, she would have gone out with Rebecca 
alone, and as the nurse-maid always took her work with her 
to the school, she herself had lost no time. 

Nenus was certainly Hilda's best pupil ; and this was not 
to be wondered at, as Nana, who knew a good deal herself, 
had often taught him. They were now all getting on 
pretty well with their writing, the boys seeming to have 
a talent for this ; and when they had a table, and Hilda 
asked her mother for some of her old copy-books, and then 
took them out for them to copy from, they made real 
progress. 
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But something dreadful, as Hilda said, happened one 
afternoon, and about this I must tell you. 

The busher had come up to see his master, and as the 
latter had not yet arrived home, Mrs. Montgomery, who also 
had something to say to the busher, asked him to walk in 
and wait until his master should return. He came about a 
quarter of an hour before Hilda was due in her arbour school- 
room. Now the little mistress always trusted to Rebecca to 
tell her when it was time to go to school, and Rebecca never 
failed to come and tell her in very good time ; but to-day 
the girl, hearing a gentleman's voice in the dining-room, 
thought that she would wait until he went, to call Miss Hilda. 

The child was sitting in a corner of the dining-room, with 
her geography book in her hand, when he came in. Her 
mother had found it difficult to end this lesson in the 
moining, and ever since her dinner Hilda had been studying 
it again. She had discovered her mistake, and the atlas 
had now been put out to take to the arbour school-room. 
Hilda was very glad to understand about it now, and was 
longing to explain it all to her pupils. She was reading 
it over again and again, so as not to forget it once more. 
She knew she might not take out the geography book as 
well as the atlas, because it was quite a new one, only late'y 
bought at St. George, and she had promised her mother to 
be very careful with this book. 

Rebecca would never allow any of the books to be taken 
out after the first day until they went also, that the boys 
should not be tempted to steal them. Jack had some- 
thing else to do besides watching books every day. He 
generally went with Hilda, however, to help to keep order 
during school-time. 
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The little girl now laid down her book to listen to what 
the busher was saying to her mother. He was telling her 
about a new school that somebody wished to have built in 
the neighbourhood, if her husband would give his consent 
to its being built at a place called Glottis, a portion of his 
property. 

This rivetted Hilda's attention. She was as much in- 
terested now in the subject of schools as though she had 
been a little member of the school board itself, and she did 
so hope that this would not interfere with her school at all. 

Mr. Fowler described the site on which it was to be 
built, and the method upon which it was proposed to carry 
out the teaching at the new school, and Mrs. Montgomery 
expressed very warmly her approval of the whole arrange- 
ment, as she knew that a school in the neighbourhood was 
very much needed. 

No wonder that a quarter, half, three-quarters of an 
hour slipped by whilst Hilda listened to the conversation, 
and forgot, when Rebecca did not come as usual to call 
her, that it was getting very late. She ought to have been 
with her pupils at least half an hour ago, and- as a few of 
them went to school about half an hour too early, it would 
seem to them as though they had waited a very long 
time. 

Hilda sometimes gave a prize to the first comer, and the 
reward consisted of a bit of cake or a piece of bread that 
she had saved from her lunch. The boys were all anxious 
to win this prize. 

This afternoon the scholars grew very impatient waiting 
for their little mistress, and two new boys, who had come 
to-day for the first time, said that they had better go round 
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to the Great House and ask if Miss Hilda were not coming, 
and as she might be just starting they had better go to the 
front entrance. Two of the best and most regular boys 
were unavoidably absent to-day, or they would have known 
that they dare not do such a thing ; but the rest now all set 
out in a body to inquire for Miss Hilda. 

The busher, hearing steps, and thinking that his master 
was arriving, quickly snatched up his hat, and went out to 
meet him, holding a paper in his hand in which he was look- 
ing for something to show to Mrs. Montgomery ; but what 
was his amazement when on the doorsteps he saw three native 
boys and several in the distance ! He could not tell exactly 
how many there were, as two or three, he fancied, had 
run behind the trees. What did it mean ? He felt sure 
they must be up to some great mischief, and catching hold 
of the nearest to him, he flung him off the steps so violently 
that he fell on to the ground. His scream frightened Mrs. 
Montgomery and Hilda very much, who had also come out 
to meet, as they thought, * the mar'sa.' It was a dreadful 
moment for poor little Hilda, who saw directly what it all 
meant. She must be very late, and they had come tolook for 
her ; and Plunkett was lying screaming on the ground, and 
he had told Rebecca that he meant to win the prize to-day. 
Poor boy ! perhaps he was very much hurt, she thought 
There were two new boys, as she could see at a glance ; but 
she could not see Nenus. He was there, however, at the 
back, peeping over the shoulder of another boy. Two had 
run away. None of the boys wore hats or caps. These 
they had left hanging up on the tree where they generally 
put them when they were in school. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked very much surprised, the 
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bushcr was very angry, and poor little Hilda was very 
unhappy. 

* Don't, please, don't hurt them I * she entreated, as soon as 
she came out, just in time to see Plunkett, the best of all 
her pupils but Nenus, thrown upon the ground. *It's my 
fault, only I didn't tell them to come ; I ought to have been 
sooner, I expect. It's the secret, mother,* she continued ; 
* 1 told you I had one. Don't you remember ? I teach 
them lessons, and I didn't go in time. Oh, and it's the 
geography too, that 1 didn't know yesterday. May I, please, 
go at once now?* she went on, as the fallen boy picked 
himself up and made a bow to Hilda. He too, it seemed, 
had learnt 'pretty manners.* The boys were all wonderfully 
respectful to their little teacher. Some of her gentleness 
seemed to have been reflected on them. 

Mr. Fowler looked round at Hilda very much astonished, 
but said nothing. Mrs. Montgomery, who could not under- 
stand at all what her little daughter was saying, led her 
back into the dining room to give an explanation, when 
the boys, who were now beginning to feel hungry, ran for 
their caps, and betook themselves to their several homes ; 
and although Hilda had so well mastered the geography, 
she could not that day, at all events, impart her knowledge 
to her little class. 

Rebecca, who had heard the noise also, had gone out a 
back way to see what had happened, and soon returned to 
tell Miss Hilda that the boys had all gone home, and to 
satisfy her, that Plunkett was not hurt. 

Hilda should not have had this great secret from her 
mother ; but, to do the little girl justice, she thought that it 
was a secret she would like very much, and she had certainly 
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wished several times to tell it; but the secret that Mrs. 
Montgomery was still guarding from her little one, which 
she knew she could not guard much longer, so weighed 
upon her mind and spirits, that she gave the child little 
encouragement to do so, and did not now half guess, as was 
usually her wont, her funny little girl's funny schemes for 
pleasure. 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE CEDAR TREE IN HILDA'S GARDEN. 

I HE little girl pleaded so earnestly for the boys, 
that Mrs. Montgomery asked the overseer to 
take no steps whatever in the matter until he 
heard from her husband what he would like to 
have done to them, who, if their conduct deserved no 
worse name, had taken a very punishable liberty in thus 
coming to the Great House. He therefore only walked 
down the pathway to see the boys out of sight, and then re- 
entered the house. Mrs. Montgomery again invited him 
into the dining-room. 

Hilda was not at all afraid to tell her mother all about 
the school, for neither she nor Rebecca had thought that 
they had done anything wrong in keeping the arbour school 
a secret J and had it not been for her mother's changed 
manner, I doubt if the little girl could have kept so impor- 
tant a secret so long, but Mrs. Montgomery somehow never 
seemed at all to want to guess it 

One thought now so occupied and engrossed her mind, 
that she had little room for any other — Hilda going right 
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away from her, her darling little Hilda, only eight and a 
half years old, going right across the wide Atlantic Ocean 
to school, in six short months' time ! How could she break 
the news to the child, tell her of the grief that was in store 
for her when she must bid * good-bye' to father, mother, 
Nana, Dora, Grandfather Charles, Rebecca, her pony, the 
other horses, the cows, the dogs, everything and everybody 
she loved, and all who loved her, the home in which she 
had been bom and had spent her unclouded childhood, 
the only, and all the, people in the whole world whom she 
knew and loved ! Oh, Mrs. Montgomery, whose loving 
nature Hilda had very much inherited, knew what it would 
cost her child to bid adieu even to the pictures in her 
nursery, to the flowers in her garden, without even thinking of 
the people — knew so well what this farewell would cost her 
poor little affectionate Hilda ! Therefore was it any wonder, 
when weighing all these things, that her mother could not 
find it in her heart to scold because the books out of which 
she learnt so industriously were soiled more and more? 
was it any wonder that when Hilda hinted at a secret con- 
nected with school her mother put her off? 

When one great, great sorrow engrosses all the mind, 
where shall we find rodm to think, take note of, or even 
understand anything else ? 

As Mrs. Montgomery now led Hilda back into the 
dmmg-room, she drew her child very lovingly towards her, 
and put her arm round her waist. 

' I don't think Plunkett was much hurt ; do you, mother ? ' 
k win^b"^ '^^^.^t once. *I saw Rebecca go out to see, so 
e all right, because she knows the secret.' 

• What is your secret, Hilda ? ' asked her mother. • If it 
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is about these boys, you must tell mother the whole of 
it, darling.' 

* Yes, it is,' she said, really delighted to * out with it ' at 
last. * You remember how we went to see that school in the 
hills, and how well the boys all said their lessons there ? 
Well, I wanted something new to play at, so I thought it 
would be a good game to play at school ; and as I hadn't 
any brothers or sisters to come to it, I had real boys like 
Plunkett and Nenus. And those are the children, all but a 
few who I couldn't see there, and two who were there but 
didn't belong — a big one near to Plunkett, and another; 
but perhaps they meant to belong to-day. I didn't see the 
smallest boys that come to the school at all. P'raps they 
didn't come to-day, as they don't all come quite every day,' 
Hilda rattled on. 

Mrs. Montgomery asked a number of questions before 
she could understand much about Hilda's school, and then 
the little girl, to her great glee, was told to take her mother 
and Mr. Fowler to see her school-room, for she was very 
proud to exhibit to them the pretty arbour that the boys 
had made for her in the bush. 

Hilda told her mother that of course she never went 
alone to the school, as it wasn't in the garden, but that 
Rebecca went too, and that if any boys came to the school 
that Rebecca thought Nana wouldn't like to come, she sent 
them away. Hilda said that she did not think Rebecca 
would have let the boy next to poor Plunkett stay, as he did 
not seem to look a nice boy at all. Then she told the 
names of all her pupils, said what lessons they learnt, and 
ended by asking if her mother did not think her very 
clever to have kept the secret so well. 
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Mrs. Montgomery looked very grave. * Hilda/ she said, 
• you must not have these sort of secrets from father and 
mother again; will you remember that? Always ask us 
first if you want to do anything of this kind if you may do 
it, because I do not think that your father would like you 
to have this school at all ; and you should have asked, too, 
if you might take out your books. That is how they have 
become so very dirty of late, I expect. I am really very 
vexed, Hilda,* her mother went on ; * and Rebecca should 
have known better than to allow such a thing, even if you 
did not. I shall have to scold Rebecca very much for this.' 

* Oh, please, please do not, mother darling ! ' said Hilda, 
now very sad because the secret that she had thought would 
please her mother had done just the opposite. * Rebecca 
couldn't help it, because, of course, she couldn't tell when it 
was a secret, could she ? for you mustn't tell secrets ; and, 
oh,* she exclaimed, suddenly remembering again, *I do 
hope father will let me go on with school, because we 
haven't had the geography lesson again since I didn't know 
it!' 

They returned to the house, and the busher was shown 
into his master's study, there to wait for him until he should 
arrive and be ready to speak to him. Dora was now 
brought down into the dining-room, that both little 
daughters might be in readiness to bound towards father, 
and be lifted into his arms and kissed, so soon as he came 
home. 

This was now very soon ; and directly the little girls had 
had their kisses they were sent into the nursery to their tea, 
and Mr. Montgomery, as soon as he had had a few minutes' 
talk with his wife, went into his study to see his overseer. 
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Mr. Montgomery was a very busy man 1 

Hilda was so pleased to see her father again that for some 
time she really forgot her trouble. 

After her parents' dinner she was sent for to tell her 
father all about her secret. 

* Are you going to let that school be built on your pro- 
perty, father?' she asked, directly she had taken her seat 
upon his knee, this being a very usual seat of Hilda's when 
father had a little time to spare. She had been thinking a 
good deal about this proposed new school, although she had 
not said a word about it to any one. 

* I did not want you to let it be built at first,' she went 
on, ' because I thought that Nenus and Plunkett would go 
to it, perhaps, but I don't think they will ; and as Nenus 
said once that there were ever so many boys and girls who 
don't go to school at all, I hope it will be built ; and I've 
been thinking, father, that that cedar tree in my garden 
(I have one in my own garden, you know) might be cut 
down to help build it, if you did not mind, and you let the 
school come ; are you going to, do you think ? ' Hilda con- 
tinued. Then she said, * I should so like my cedar tree 
to be used,' and after that remark the little girl at last 
waited to take breath. 

* Yes, Hilda,' her father answered, * I have given consent 
to have this school built ; but what is it that I hear about 
your school? Tell me all about that now.' 

She then told her father all that she had told her mother, 
and though he looked somewhat pleased, and smiled 
from time to time at what his very funny little girl had 
done, he did not quite approve of her new game ; but when 
she pleaded very earnestly to be allowed to go on with it. 
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he at last gave his consent to her having school one hour, 
for two, or at the very most sometimes three, afternoons a 
week ; and then Nana was always to go with her as well as, 
or instead of, Rebecca, and she was not to work so hard 
any more in preparing the lessons. 

Hilda was satisfied, kissed her father and mother very 
lovingly and gratefully for this permission, and very soon 
after it was given went to bed. 

There is no twilight in Grenada. Here darkness conies 

suddenly and very early, considering that all is summer 

weather. Hilda did not sit up long after it w^s dark. 

With the birds, this little girl went early to roost ; with 

them, she also rose betimes. But the child went very 

gladly to bed that evening, looking forward the next day 

to giving her postponed geography-lesson, when the pupils, 

as well as the teacher, really acquitted themselves very 

creditably. And then a new school arbour was built within 

the garden, rather nearer to the house, where not only a 

table appeared, but to which also several seats found their 
way. 

* Poor little girl V her father said to his wife after she had 
gone to bed ; ' this new " plan " of Hilda's shows me all the 
more how very important it is for the child soon to go to 
school, where she will have proper companions and proper 

troublCher HuL \ 'T '"""'' "^'^ ^^^™P ^^'P^^' 
wherewifh to buHd the" T^' '^^.""^^ ^^^ ^'^^' ^"" 
school, mix with other ol.-f^ '' better for her to goto 

very sad though it win K . ^^""^ ^""^ ^^^ ^^' ^^^^^' ''^' 
good for a little child t ^^ ^"^ ^^^^ "^'^^ ^''''* ^^ '' """^ 

think and make so mu h ^^ ^^ constantly with those who 

of her ; and the doctor says, too, 
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that the climate is beginning to tell upon Hilda, and that 
the roses will never come back to her little cheeks again 
until she goes away. Therefore, for every reason, we must 
quite make up our minds to taking, or if we cannot do 
this, to sending her in six months' time either to school in 
England or France, whichever you think best* 

*And she is such a good little girl,' said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery ; * not like a spoilt child at all.' 

* But it is not good for Hilda,* said her father, * to have 
her own way so much, even though her own way seems to 
be a very good, kind little way to us ; for sooner or later 
she must be thwarted, and how will she bear thwarting after 
being spoilt so long ? * 

* You are quite right,* said her mother, * and for her sake I 
will make up my mind to it' 

Every day, every hour of Hilda's life had till now been a 
day, an hour spent happily ; but could this last? would it be 
for her good that it should ? Surely not 

* Sufficient for her little day is her good or evil, should 
this latter have to come ; therefore, perhaps, we should not 
look on. But all happiness, all our own way is good for none 
of us ; no childhood is passed without some tear-shedding, 
some sorrow or disappointment An uninterrupted childhood 
of joys would be but a bad training for a useful, holy, self- 
denying after-life ; therefore we must not even wish that 
Hilda could have all pleasure.* 




CHAPTER V. 

IN THE ARBOUR SCHOOL-ROOM. 

gHE school at Glottis had been builL Hilda's 
own, only cedar tree had been cut down to 
help to wainscot it, her father feeling very glad 
to give his little girl permission to make the 
generous offer she was so very anxious to make. Hilda's 
little school had been continued until this one was opened, 
although, as we can easily imagine, it was carried on less 
regularly than at first, and sometimes, either because the 
mistress or the pupils were busy, they only assembled once 
a week. 

But when Glottis school opened, all Hilda's pupils but 
Nenus went to it. Nenus could not be spared, and Nana, 
Mrs. Montgomery, and Hilda taught him between them. 

Hilda was taken to the opening of the school. She saw 
the first lesson given there, she heard the first song sung, 
and she heard also men, women, boys, and girls, right and 
left, calling the school ' Miss Hilda Cedar Tree School,' by 
which name it afterwards generally went. The men and 
boys who had cut down the tree» prepared the wood, and 
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carried it to the site were those who first fixed upon this 
name. Hilda enjoyed her visit to the opening very much, 
and was quite pleased to lose her pupils for them to go 
to so beautiful a school. 

But five months had now passed since Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery had finally settled about Hilda leaving them, 
and she had known for some time what had been planned 
for her. 

She was to go to a school in Passy, near to Paris, there 
to be educated. Her father and mother had arranged it all 
for her, and as they loved her even better than Nana and 
old Grandfather Charles, it must be for her good, as they 
told her it was; but every time she thought of all the people, 
all the animals, all the things to which she would have to say 
* Good-bye,' she was unhappy. 

The school at Passy had been selected because the head 
governess there (not the proprietress of the school) had been 
Mrs. Montgomery's own governess, and she knew her to-be 
a very kind and good woman. A Madame Rivifere kept 
the school, with many governesses under her ; and as one 
of them was an English lady, Hilda's own language would 
not be neglected, whilst she would be learning French 
very perfectly. 

Unfortunately, neither of her parents were able to go to 
Europe now, therefore it was arranged for Nana to take the 
child to school, and for both of them, if possible, to pay 
her a visit in a year's time. 

Tm going away from you, Dora,' Hilda said one day 
when she and her little sister were alone in the nursery 
together; 'I'm going right, right away across the sea. 
Mother showed Nenus in the map to-day where it was. 
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because he wanted to see. Yes, Baby Dora,' Hilda still 
called her little sister by that name, * but you don't seem to 
mind at all. rm going right away in a big ship, ever so 
far ; and I shan't sleep in a bed next to you any more, or 
have tea with you, or play, or tell you stories, or anything,^ 
This seemed to bring facts more home to Dora. 

* Tooly ? ' the little girl said. 

* Yes, truly ; and I shan't be able to lend you my doll, or 
show you any more pictures, or do one single thing,' Hilda 
continued. 

* Quite tooly ? ' asked the child again. 

* Yes,' said Hilda, * quite truly ; and you'll have father, 
and mother, and Nana, and Grandfather Charles, and every- 
body, and I shan't have one person.' 

* And Jack ? ' asked Dora, as the big dog now came into 
the nursery. 

* I shan't have him either,' said Hilda> and began to cry. 
Dora's sympathy was at last aroused, and caressing her 

sister, and saying * Poor Hilda ! ' she began to cry also, and 
to say that she would ask Nana to let her go too. 

* But Nana can't, because you're too little to go to school. 
O Dora, I wish I were little like you ! ' Hilda said, as she 
kissed her baby sister very affectionately. * And I've got to 
go very soon now.' 

* You wum ? ' asked Dora. * You one — only you ? ' she 
meant to say. 

* I wum to stay in France alone,' said Hilda. * Nana will 
have to come back to you. I don't think you love me, Dora, 
nearly as much as I love you,' Hilda then went on ; * that's 
ever so much. How much do you think you love me ? ' 

Dora put both arms very affectionately round Hilda's neck. 
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* Tell me how much/ said the elder sister. 
Dora thought. * Like dis house/ she answered. 

* You darling little thing 1 ' Hilda then said, laughing. 
* And I love you like all the houses in St. George.' 

* Oh ! ' said Dora, quite pleased by this assertion, 

The conversation was now interrupted by Nana coming 
into the room. Hilda ran and jumped on to her lap. She 
was very fond of being nursed. 

* What are you hemming, Nana ? ' the child asked pre- 
sently ; but her nurse would not answer this question. 

Her work looked like a handkerchief for the head, but 
was ever so much too small for any woman, or even girl, 
to wear, and it matched one of Nana's handkerchiefs. 

Exactly two weeks before the day on which it was settle^ 
for Hilda to go away she was nine years old, and on ^hq 
morning of her birthday Nenus came running to one of the 
windows with a message for her from Nana, who was i^ 
the arbour school^room : * Please, Miss Hilda, cum dere 
quick — at wance I' 

No sun was then shining, so Hilda thought she need not 
put on a hat, and ran off as quickly as she could with Nenus. 

* Quick, quick. Miss Hilda!* he kept saying; *it too lubly !' 
And when Hilda arrived at the arbour she was quit^ 

enchanted by what she saw. It was lovely i^de^d; and 
whether Nenus was praising Nana's handiwork oy his, or 
both together, the praise was, in either case, richly deserved. 

* Oh, thank you, thank you, dear Nana and dear Nenus 1 ' 
the little girl exclaimed, clapping her hands as she spoke, 
whilst Nenus went on telling her what he had done all by 
himself He had decorated the arbour with ferns and 

D 
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lovely flowers, and within it lay Nana's birthday present to 
Hilda— a doll, that was black and unlike any other doll that 
the child had ever seen before, just like Nana ; and dressed 
like her, with a shawl handkerchief over her shoulders, and 
the very handkerchief round her head that she wouldn't 
tell her what she was working ; and a necklace like hers, 
of berries which Nenus had gathered off a tree and 'fetched 
to ' Nana to make the necklace with, as he explained. 

Hilda looked first at Nana, then at her doll. It was so 
kind of the former to think of giving her this beautiful present; 
and when she went to France she was to take it with her. 

Ever so many times Hilda thanked her nurse, and ever 
so many times she thanked Nenus, who she knew must 
have taken a long time to make the arbour so very pretty ; 
and it was so clever of Nana, she said, to think of a doll 
like that, and to dress it. 

* Oh, dear Nana and dear Nenus,' she said again ; ' and 
dear old Grandfather Charles,^ who had picked her a lovely 
bunch of flowers, which he had put upon the arbour table, 
with a beautiful pine that he had grown on his ground — 
and she must leave them all to go to France; and dear 
father and mother, who had given her a desk, and pretty 
books, and everything that she could think of, to take with 
her ; and little Dora, who wanted to give her six letters out 
of her new alphabet box for a birthday present, because 
she had nothing else to give — oh, she must leave them all ! 
But Hilda could not think of anything sad for long to-day, 
and Nenus, who was delighted to watch her joy, told 
Grandfather Charles later how Miss Hilda had kissed his 
flowers and pine, and summed up everything by adding, 
* Miss Hilda no unhappy 'tarl now, but quite happy 'gen.' 
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* What do you think I had better call my doll, Nana ? ' 
Hilda asked, as soon as she had run to show it to father 
and mother, and had come back again into the arbour, 
bringing Dora with her, whom she had found in another 
part of the garden with* Rebecca. 

The nurse did not seem to know at all. 

'It must be a very long name,' the child then said, 
' because youVe a long one, and so has Plunkett's mother, 
and so have nearly all the people that she's like. I don't 
think she'd care at all for a short name, so of course she 
must have a long one, mustn't she ? ' 

Nana said yes ; but the question of the name was a very 
difficult one to decide, and for two or three days everybody 
was asked to choose the name, but to every name that was 
chosen Hilda objected for some reason or other. 

At last Nana thought of * Cleopatra.' 

* That's the most lovely name she could have 1 ' Hilda ex- 
claimed, now fully satisfied. * And, mother,' she said a little 
later, holding, as she spoke, her doll up for her to look at 
very closely, * she does look like that name, too, doesn't she ? ' 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, but could not see the likeness. 
* I think, if you want a long name, that is a very good one,' 
she answered 

'I've been saying it over and over to myself ever so 
many times, mother,' the child then said, * and the more I 
say it the better it sounds every time ; and if I don't want 
always to say the whole, Nana told me that I can call her 
" Cleo " for short, and that's such a pretty name too.' 

And thus the important matter of name choosing was 
brought to a satisfactory end, and Hilda's doll was called 
Cleopatra. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A PRECIOUS LITTLE BOX. 

gHERE was much to occupy Hilda's attention 
until the day of parting really came, for there 
were presents to receive, new and wanner 
clothes for the voyage to see, and boxes to 
help to pack ; for Hilda had two boxes all her own, a large 
and a small one, and in the small box were packed, 
besides other lately received treasures, Cleopatra's clothes, 
the top part of it being left for the doll to occupy herself 
She had quite a wardrobe of her own, half-a-dozen frocks, 
half-a-dozen shawl handkerchiefs, the same number of 
turbans, and three pairs of boots and stockings, a necklace 
and ear-rings ; and Hilda had packed and repacked these 
things a dozen times before she could feel satisfied that 
they would travel safely. 

Nana had done a very kind thing in giving Hilda this 
doll when she did, for during the week before she went 
away Cleopatra was Hilda's constant companion; they 
went together to look at everything for the last time and 
say ' good-bye,' and Hilda felt now that she would not be 
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in a strange country quite alone, for Cleopatra was by 
her endowed with thought, and sense, and feeling, 
and they would have to be brave together, and comfort 
one another. Hilda was not exactly this doll's little 
mother, for she was a grownup, a Nana-doU; they were 
*a sort of friends,* if you can understand how Hilda 
looked upon her Cleopatra. 

Just before starting Cleo was placed safely in the little 
box, and as this was to be with Nana and ^ilda in their 
cabin, the latter could take her out during the voyage 
whenever she wished to do so. 

Hilda was so fond and so proud of this very small trunk 
of her very own ; and it had straps round it just the same 
as her large one, and it locked, and the key was kept in her 
pocket. 

The large trunk was to go into the hold of the ship, as 
it would not be required during the voyage. 

The clothes that Hilda would need on board were in 
Nana's cabin-box, the only box that Nana took at all ; for 
as she was only to stay in France long enough to purchase 
some things for Hilda, Dora, and their parents, and then 
to return to Grenada by the next vessel that came out, 
she would not require much luggage herself, and was to 
buy a trunk in Paris the size that she would need for the 
homeward journey. Then there was Hilda's bird-cage. 
The little girl had a bird that had once fallen out of a nest 
and broken its leg. The leg had been set, and made well 
again, after which accident the little bird had grown quite 
tame, and would not fly away. Hilda begged very hard 
to be allowed to take this bird with her, and her father had 
said that she might do so, on condition that she would be 
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quite willing to let Nana bring it back should Madame 
Rivifere object to its remaining at the school. 

Hilda had so many * good-byes ' to say, that she hardly 
knew where to begin to say them. 

She had kissed the horses, the dogs, the cows, some of 
the best fowls, and the flowers, the night before, she told 
Nana when she went to bed, so as not to forget any of 
them. 

Her father was to go on board to see her off; her 
mother was not quite strong enough for this, so she kissed 
mother last of all before starting, little Dora last but one. 

The child could not speak when she embraced her 
mother, whose own tears helped her to realize what 
parting for a long time meant. 

* God bless my own little Hilda 1 ' she whispered. * Be a 
dear, good child, always obedient, always truthful, and say 
your prayers very reverently and regularly;' her mother 
would have added, * And be very kind and loving, Hilda,* 
but this warning did not seem necessary, as Hilda's little 
heart seemed ready to overflow with love. 

*God be with my precious darling!* her mother said 
again, as for the last time she kissed her little one, who was 
then lifted into her father's strong arms and carried away. 

Old Grandfather Charles and Nenus went to the wharf 
to see little Miss Hilda start, so did many other of her 
native friends, and most of them, including old Charles, 
walked all the way, although the wharf was several miles 
from home. Many black people are wonderful walkers, 
and old black people are often very strong. 

Hilda was on board, and missing her little box, she begged 
old grandfather to go and look for it for her, as she wanted 
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to have it with her all the time. He then asked a native 
sailor, whom he knew, to get it for him. It so happened 
that Nana had already asked another man to look after it 
for her, so, as native boatmen object very strongly to be 
interfered with, and both these men thought that it was 
their duty to look after the little box put under their 
special charge, there was quite a scuffle between them. 
The man who had it first retained possession of it, and 
carried it down into the cabin that Mr. Montgomery had 
selected for Nana and Hilda, and which he was then 
showing to old Charles and Nenus, who, never having been 
on board a large ship before, thought it a very wonderful 
sight Hilda cioUld not care about anything until her 
little box was in her own possession once more, and then 
she was astonished, with the rest, that a ship that was to 
sail upon the sea could be half as large as was this one. 

Very safely the little trunk now travelled in the cabin to 
its journey's end, but when the steamer landed at the 
French port a similar contention took place between the 
two sailors as had taken place before the vessel started. 
Both men wished to oblige Nana and the little girl by 
carrying the box on deck and looking after it, and neither 
of the sailors who were disputing about it saw the Custom- 
house ofRcer at that moment come on board to examine 
the passengers^ luggage. Hilda could not think what was 
to be done with her treasures when her little key was 
demanded and her box looked into, but she felt very 
much relieved when the grand-looking officer smiled and 
said that would do, they could close it again, without 
taking out her doll at all. 

Hilda's little trunk seemed of great importance j— but we 
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are getting on too quickly with our stoiy, and now that we 
are assured of its safety, must go back again to the begin- 
ning of the voyage that Hilda has to make. 

The little girl held her father's hand tighter and tighter, 
as minute after minute slipping by brought that moment 
ever nearer which was to separate them, as though by a 
yet finner grasp the little fingers would detain him prisoner ; 
but at last the dreadful moment came, and Hilda said 
' good-bye ' to father, and a last ' good-bye ' to Grenada, her 
very happy little island home. 



CHAPTER VI I. 

E COMPACT WITH THE CAPTAIN. 

SOU shouldn't look so unhappy, my little dear, 
because you've your nurse with you,' said the 
kind captain of the vessel some days after 
Hilda had been at sea, and still wore the 
veiy sad expression on her little face that had come over it 
when father wished her 'good-bye.' ' And I've known some 
little girls,' the old man went on, ' go right away to England 
and France to school without anybody to go with them even.' 
' Who took care of them, then ? ' asked Hilda. 
' I did partly, and partly they took care of themselves,' 
' But you've your ship to take care of, haven't you?' 
'Yes; but I could look after them too.' 
' They couldn't have liked it much to come alone,' Hilda 
muttered very mournfully. 

' I have some little girls at home,' the captain then said, 
drawing the child between his knees as he spoke, and very 
kindly taking one of her little hands in his, 'and I have to 
leave them behind every time I come to sea ; but they tiy to 
make themselves happy at school without me.' 
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* How old are they ? * asked Hilda. 

* One is twelve, another ten, and the third nine years old. ' 

* And I'm nine too. But does their mother live with them ? ' 

* They haven't a mother,' he answered ; * they've only 
their old father, and as he's nearly always at sea they very 
seldom see him.' 

* I'm so sorry for them,* said the child. * I've a mother, 
you know, but she's farther away even than where this ship 
started from ; and everybody's there, father, mother, Dora, 
Grandfather Charles, and Nenus, and the school arbour. 
Nothing's come with me, only Nana ; but she's going back, 
because father's taken her a return ticket ; and oh ' — Hilda 
had nearly forgotten her — * will you please. Nana,' she asked, 
looking round at her niirse, who was standing behind her, 
* if you don't mind, just fetch Cleopatra for the captain to see, 
as I think he'd like to see her very much, and I expect 
your little girls would too,' she continued, talking to the cap- 
tain again. * Have they ever been to Grenada ? ' 

* No, never; they have never left England' 

*I wish they were at school in Passy instead of Eng- 
land,' Hilda then said ; * because I am going to Passy, and I 
might know them if they were, and then I could show them 
my doll, and let them nurse her. Mother says most likely 
there won't be another doll like mine in the whole of Passy. 
Nana gave her to me, and Dora wanted to put her on a 
hat, but of course she doesn't wear hats, does she. Nana ? ' 
the child continued, addressing her nurse again, who, then 
returning with the doll, handed it to the child to give to the 
captain to admire. 

Hilda, it seemed, expected the captain to know all 
about Dora and Nenus, and everybody in Grenada. 
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' Do you ever write to your children ? * she then asked, 
giving Cleo back to Nana to put safely away once more. 
* I have a desk in my little box, with paper and envelopes, 
and money to buy stamps to post them with, and I am 
to write to father or mother every mail.' 

* My little ones can't well write to me,* said the old 
man, 'because I might be gone from any place before 
their letters came, and I haven't very much time to write to 
them either.' 

* But I'm very sorry their mother is dead,' said Hilda 
gravely ; * for she might be able to write to them sometimes, 
and then they could count the months till they saw her 
again, like Nana said I could do at school, but they can't 
now. What are their names ? ' she then added quickly ; * I 
forgot to ask before.' 

* Mary, Constance, and Clara,* the captain replied ; but 
though Hilda had not meant to do so, she had made 
him very sad by talking so much about his children's 
mother, and now she saw him wipe a tear from his eye. 

* I'm so sorry,' she said, as, understanding why he was 
sad, she put one of her arms round his neck, and then 
whispered, ^ She's very happy, you know, so you must 
be happy too. A lady died in Grenada a little while 
ago, and then father told mother, when she was 
crying, that she was better off, because she had gone 
to God ; so you won't be unhappy, will you ? * Hilda 
begged. 

* Not if you won't be. Come, little woman, there's a 
compact,' said the good captain, brightening up. * We've 
both something to make us unhappy, and we'll both try 
to be happy and comfort one another, shall we ? I think 
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that will be capital, and whoever looks unhappy first shall 



be'— 

' Thrown overboard,' said Hilda, and burst out laugh- 
ing ; * but that wouldn't do,' she continued, * because if we 
threw you overboard the ship wouldn't get on properly. 
Well, then, but what cou/d our punishment be ? ' she added, 
now quite amused. 

•To be left on deck at dinner-time for two days when 
everybody else goes down to dinner.' 

' I shouldn't like that piuch, captain j should you ? ' 

' No ; so I am going to try to look very happy,' and so 

saying he jumped up and ran away. IJe had no more time 

to spare the little girl now ; aqd calling to Nana, who was 

standing a Utile apart, to look well ^fter his little passenger, 

he hurried off to fulfil his duties. 

' What a kind man he is,' the child said, as she watched 
him out of sight, * to come and talk all this nice long time 
to me. But, Nana, did you see him laugh at Cleopatra? 
That's why I gave her back to you so quickly, apd didn't 

once ask him if he liked her. She looks quite real, doesn't 
she?' 

'Quite real. Miss Hilda. P'raps dat what mek de cap- 
in laucrfi ' '^ 



tain laugh.' 



doin^^"^'' ^^^ ^^^" ^^^^' ' ^^^^ ^^ y^^ ^^^^^ everybody's 
to think7~^^^^^''' mother, and all of them ? Shall we try 



They agreed to Hr* i^ 

what Hilda's ^^' could not at all make sure 

Grandfather Ch'i'ier'x.^'''^J^'"- ^"''"^^^ ^^"^ doing-only 
that were at school' 1^^' ^enus, and all the boys and girls 
^^d just finished some ^^^^'^^^^^^^^ Charles, they decided, 

'^IS work, and was T^^f\r^^ - M^nii<: 



IS work, and was resting ; Nenus 
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was planting some seeds in Hilda's garden ; Dora was crying 
for Hilda and Nana; and the children at school Were having 
different lessons — Plunkett's class a geography orie, 

* Poor little Dora T then said Hilda. ' Nana, when you go 
back again, I want you, please, to take a number of presents 
with you for me.; will you, please? You know IVe some 
more money besides the postage-stamp ?popey, and when 
we get to France I want to buy something for you to tgkg 
to everybody. IVe been trying to think what to get, but J 
couldn't think very well till I see the stores, could I ? P'raps 
Dora would like a French doll, and old grandfather might 
like a pretty bow for Sundays, and Nenus would like anything 
there is, and Plunkett wants a map of his own to see often 
the way IVe come ; but if he does see it on the map, he'd 
never think how far it is to take all this time, would he ? I 
never thought it was anything like so far. Of course there's 
much more water than land ; that's very easy to see now, 
isn't it ? And, Nana, don't you think I could send Jack and 
Lion a collar eg.ch ? ' Lion was another Jarge dog belonging 
to Mr. Montgomery. ' And Pepper must have something ; » 
Pepper was Hilda's pony. * I think he'd like a very pretfy 
new saddle-cloth ; and then when Dora ride^ Pepper it woujd 
look pretty, wouldn't it? And then. Nana, I want to give you 
a beautiful present too, because you gavp ip^ such a very 
lovely one ; but as I shan't have money enough to buy a 
nearly good enough one for you when IVe bought father's 
and mother's and all, I'm going to give you something 
that's mine now, and that you like very much, and you must 
always wear it. IVe been thinking about this a long time, 
because mother gave this present to me, and so I didn't like 
at first to make up my mind, but it's quite made up now ; 

E 
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and as mother has given me ever so many things, she 
wouldn't mind your having this one at all, I^m sure ; so I'm 
going to give you my cross, Nana, and then you can't forget 
me; and if you always wear it, — and you will, won't you? — if I 
didn't see you again till you were as old as old Charles even, 
I should be sure to know you again, because you'd have it 
on.* 

' Nana no take dat,' said the woman. 

* Oh, but you must,' answered the child ; * and when you 
get back to Grenada, you'll tell mother that I gave it you, 
because I loved you so much, and couldn't buy you anything 
good enough, won't you ? ' But then Hilda could say no 
more. 

She began to wish so heartily again that she were going 
back with Nana to her mother and father, to take them the 
presents herself; she began to picture her nurse starting and 
leaving her behind alone, and then she cried ; but the next 
moment she heard a little whistle, and looking up she saw 
her friend the captain standing opposite to her, smiling and 
calling out, *No dinner for six days if that little face 
remains.' 

He then beckoned to Hilda to come and help him 
Took through his telescope at a ship in the distance, and 
she, putting on her hat, which Nana had brought up when 
she took the doll down, and was holding for her because 
she did not like to wear it too long, ran to the captain 
with great delight, with whom she remained for the next 
hour, and there were no more tears that day. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

GRANDFATHER CHARLES. 

3T was as though all sunshine had fled from 
Belvidere, as though a very heavy cloud hung 
over the place, when little Miss Hilda went 
away. 

Mr. and Mis. Montgomery missed sorely their bright little 
pet about the house ; little Dora, for the first two or three 
days, was almost inconsolable without either Nana or Hilda, 
and could not understand why they need have gone away. 
She ran into the nursery time after time to call her nurse, 
always forgetting that her mother had said she would not 
come back yet a while ; and Jack went very often with her to 
look for Hilda. 

Old Grandtather Charles felt as though he could never 
be happy again. 

'Little Miss Hilda garn right 'way fram we,' he said 
several times, ' an' may be old Charl' neber, neber more 
see her, till one day, please God, dera meet up dere,' and 
he pointed towards the sky. It was no wonder that the 
poor old man missed this little girl so very much. 
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All her new picture-books, as they came out from 
England, Hilda had shown to old grandfather. He could 
not read one word, but he had liked the pictures, and she 
had explained them to him on Sunday ; and many a Sun- 
day he had dressed himself a second time (for old grand- 
father went to church in the morning, but could not afford 
to keep on his good clothes when he came home), and had 
begged Nana, * Please let him go small walk by river-side 
with her and two little missis ; ' and then Hilda, on these 
happy Sunday afternoons for old Charles, had tried to 
make up to him a little bit what he lost by not being able 
to read, by taking out her Bible picture and other stories, 
and reading them out loud to him. 

One day she had asked permission of her mother to tear 
out of her book a very favourite picture of the old man's to 
give to him, because she knew this picture now quite by 
heart, and could read about it when it was gone, but he 
couldn't ever read anything ; and the permission had been 
granted to Hilda, and then the picture was given and 
pinned up on old grandfather's wall, where it was often 
looked at by him. This was a very beautiful picture of 
the crucifixion. 

During almost every day of the working week Hilda, 
some time or other, had visited the stables and the kennels 
with old Charles ; and many a day had she suddenly run to 
him across the yard, to beg for a pinafore-ful of com for 
some hen which she had just seen run into the yard, and 
which she was quite sure had not come to be fed in the 
early morning, so was very hungry now ; and old Charles 
never refused Miss Hilda the corn, as he knew that she was 
always up in the early morning to help the fowl-girl feed 
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the poultry, and did not often make a mistake about 
the then absentees. In all these ways the old man now 
missed the child, and it was no wonder that he could not 
forget one by whom he had never been forgotten. 

If she had a box of sweets brought to her from town, 
old grandfather, she knew, liked sweets very much, and 
therefore some were always put aside for him. 

His teeth were not good now, and if Hilda had cake for 
tea, this was soft, and some of it must be saved for him. 

In a dozen ways he had been remembered by his little 
missis, and how could he now do otherwise than always 
remember her ? 

*Are you very happy, old Charles?' the little girl would 
sometimes ask when she saw him smiling at his work ; and 
then he would look up and answer very readily, * Oh yes. 
Miss Hilda, de ole man well happy now ; no more fum-fum, 
no more foo-foo any more.* And this he would explain to 
mean no more whip or lash, like in the old-time slavery 
days. This seemed to be a very favourite saying of old 
Charles', and one quite peculiar to himself; and Hilda 
liked so much to hear him say these words, that she often 
put the same question, knowing that always the very same 
answer would come. 

But Grandfather Charles had been very fortunate in having 
had, even in slavery time, some of the best of masters. Still 
the old man loved very dearly his freedom, and would tell 
the little girl, as she sometimes worked for fun beside him 
in the garden, she with her play-broom, he with his real one, 
many an interesting story of Emancipation time in 1838. 

He listened now in vain for the sound of the little voice, 
the little footsteps, that for so many years had from time to 
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time made very light hard work for hira, and then he would 
wipe his eyes, whilst he swept, weeded, or did whatever 
else he had to do in a very sorrowful manner. But his 
good master and mistress set him an example of resigna- 
tion, therefore he tried to be resigned too. They missed 
dreadfully their little daughter, this he knew, and yet they 
fulfilled faithfully each and every one of their several duties 
without complainings putting on, toO) a cheerful manner 
the while. 

Old grandfather was one day sweeping out the yard and 
garden, when he suddenly stopped stilL He had nearly 
put his foot upon something, when it made a movement, 
and thus led him to discover that it had life. He could 
not tell what the creature was, nor how it had come here, 
but lifting it up very carefully, and at the same time putting 
his broom on his shoulder, old grandfather carried it away, 
muttering as he went these words over and over again, as 
though he could not say them too often, * If Miss Hilda 
here help me clear up wid him little play-broom, him say, 
" Go carry it, ole grandfather, where it no fine no hurt," * and 
the old man did not rest until he had found a spot to put 
the living thing where it would make itself at home and 
find no hurt at alL 

Lessons of kindness that Hilda had taught had been 
learnt even better by this grandfather in his old age than 
by either Plunkett or Nenus. 

If Hilda had not taught this lesson to old Charles, he 
would no doubt have said, as many of his race unfortunately 
often say of creatures that have life, *him no feel,' and 
would perhaps have wantonly injured, and then have left a 
living, feeling thing gradually, in pain, to die. 



CHAPTER IX. 



aiHEN Hilda and her Nana arrived in Paris, they 
were met by the English governess of the 
school in Passy, and conducted thither by her. 
Very nervously and timidly the child passed 
through the large school gates, hand in hand with her 
nurse. The high walls round the school, the large gates in 
the walls, had to her a most dreary, prison-like look, and she 
could not bear the thought of Nana leaving her here. 

As they rang the bell, which almost frightened Hilda with 
its depth of sound, an old woman, or portress, who was 
called the coticiirge, opened the gates and admitted them. 
This old woman lived in a lodge belonging to the school 
just within the gates. 

They were then led up a stone-paved walk, through a 
square room or passage, into a large reception-room, in 
the very large school-building ; and the head governess, 
Mademoiselle L'Herbier, Mrs. Montgomery's old friend, 
came to welcome the new little pupil, and introduce her to 
Madame. 
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She spoke very kindly to Hilda, asked most affectionately 
after her mother, and then took the little girl into her dormi- 
tory, bidding Nana to follow and see where she would sleep. 

Twenty beds were in this dormitory, and Hilda was very 
glad when she was told that a little English girl would 
sleep beside her. 

Mademoiselle had kindly arranged this to please the 
child. Leading out of the dormitory was the lavatory, 
where the girls washed. Cupboards were in the walls of 
the dormitory, and in one of these Mademoiselle said that 
Hilda might keep her little box, when she heard what it 
contained. Nana had taken charge of it since they had 
left the ship. 

The nurse then delivered messages that she had brought 
from Grenada. A long letter, full of anxious entreaties for 
the child to be well looked after and cared for, had arrived 
by post One of the messages was that, if Hilda made 
friends or acquaintances of whom Madame Riviere or 
Mademoiselle UHerbier approved, her father would like 
her to be allowed to visit them on her holidays, should they 
wish her to do so. 

It was Wednesday when Hilda arrived at school. The 
next day, Thursday, was the whole holiday, so on that day 
Nana was told that she could return early in the afternoon 
to take the child out shopping, when a servant, who under- 
stood well where they should make their purchases in 
Paris, should go with them. As Nana was quite strange to 
the place, Mademoiselle UHerbier asked a lady friend kindly 
to put her up at her house until Monday morning, when 
she was to leave Paris altogether; and this she was good 
enough to do. 
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On Thursday afternoon Nana and Hilda did much 
shopping, but a good deal still remained to be done ; and 
as Hilda's was an exceptional case, Nana was allowed to 
return on Friday and Saturday afternoon again for the little 
girl to go out with her. And now, they said, they knew their 
way alone, and taking the omnibus to Paris, they reached 
the Louvre in time, there to shop to their hearts' content 
It was a very pretty drive by omnibus along the banks of the 
river Seine. When they had made all their purchases, 
they looked in at the various shop windows until it was time 
to return again to Passy. 

All Hilda's presents had been bought and given to her 
nurse to carry back to Grenada for her, with her dearest love ; 
and as Nana left the little girl once more at the school on 
Saturday afternoon, the child took her cross from off her 
neck and tied it upon Nana's, saying that she must have 
that for her keepsake. Then, in loneliness and solitariness, 
poor Nana wended her way back to the house of the kind 
friend of Mademoiselle L'Herbier, who was giving her a 
shelter. 

On Sunday morning she was to see Hilda in the English 
church, in the afternoon she was to come to school for the 
last time to wish her * good-bye,' and then start very early 
on Monday morning on her return journey. 

As no birds were allowed to be kept at school, the little 
pet had dt once been taken away by Nana, for which Hilda 
was very sorry. 

She told her nurse on Saturday afternoon that she could 
not bear school, and that she was very, very unhappy here ; 
when Nana had answered that she felt strange now, and 
would, no doubt, soon like it. But although the good 
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woman really believed that when the child became known 
at school she would be beloved as she had been in Grenada, 
she could not help feeling very sad on board ship when she 
pictured to herself the tear-stained, sorrowful little face that 
had last looked up to say * good-bye' to her; and then 
Nana felt quite angry with the high walls and massive gates 
that shut this wild, joyous, freedom-loving, happy child 
within the precincts of a school 

Hilda was very shy at first— very, very shy, and seemed 
afraid of everybody but Mademoiselle L'Herbier. There 
were a great many girls in the school, 150 in all, and out 
of these only ten were English ; and the French girls stared 
at her, and made remarks about her in their language that 
she could not understand. 

The Monday after Hilda had gone to school she crept 
into a corner of one of the school-rooms, and there cried, 
wishmg so much that there were no France, no school in 
l-assy no French girls, nothing and nobody but Grenada, 
ana all the dear people there, and that she had never come 

dllnrT '''/'' ^'^''^^ ^' ^"- ^^ ^^^ ^ot seem half so 
dreadful unul Nana had really gone away. 

when she?o I f'^^'^^^^ ^^^ «Poken very kindly to Hilda 

-eh abo^Na^t "n j u""' '^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^-^^^ - 
see her, that she h^rdW 1, . '' ""^ '^^ ^^' ^^^ '^^ ^^"^^ 
English giH .Ho wafked ;^t ^^^S '^^ '"'^"^^- '^'^^"^^ 
into conversation ■ but h *"'^** *° ^^^ ^^^ 

because she was too scZ . ^.^^ ^^""^^y answered her either, 
supposed to be disagre^lT '° ^^^' ^^^' ^^^ ^^^' ^^e was 
'•^f' Off trying to ma£ her t'lk ''" ""'" <=°"P-ion then 
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School life in Passy was very different, in every respect 
but one, from that life to which Hilda had always been 
accustomed in Grenada, and the one exception was that the 
girls rose early. 

Some of them thought that they went very early to bed, 
but as they did not go until between eight and nine o'clock, 
this was really late for Hilda. 

The children rose in the summer at half-past six, and 
had an hour's lessons before their first breakfast, which 
consisted of coffee and roll and butter. Then followed 
school till twelve o'clock, when the girls went to their second 
dkjeuner. Then they had cold meat, bread, and salad. 

After this meal came recreation for an hour in the large 
school grounds when the weather was fine, and in the 
recreation-room when this was not the case. After recrea- 
tion, lessons were learnt again. At four they had some bread ; 
but this was quickly eaten, and lessons were continued 
until within a short time of the dinner dressing-bell being 
rung, when they went into the garden once more until this 
sounded. 

Six o'clock was the dinner-hour, and the mistresses and 
pupils dined together in a large dining-room, where were 
many tables. The English girls all sat together. The 
furniture in this room was principally of unpolished, carved 
oak ; the high-backed chairs on which the girls sat were 
of cane. The dinner now consisted of soup, meat, and 
pudding; sometimes also of dessert After dinner was 
recreation-time again for half an hour. During recreation, 
they walked about the garden, skipped, and played all sorts 
of round games ; but skipping was their chief amusement, 
and this the French girls of all ages did to perfection. 
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There were Ffench prayers morning and evening for the 
French girls, and English prayers for the English, which the 
latter said with their governess. 

There was one whole holiday a week on Thursdays, on 
which day the children might go out, if their friends fetched 
them, from three to six o'clock in the afternoon. With this 
exception, they never went out of doors during the week. 
On Sundays they went to church, the English girls to the 
English church with their English governess ; and once a 
fortnight, if the children had behaved themselves well, they 
were allowed to visit their parents or friends, from Saturday 
till Monday. 

Their friends were allowed to visit them at school on 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 

The girls dressed in uniform, and wore in school black 
cotton frocks, with very prettily made, large, black cotton 
pinafores over them. The pinafores they took off for dinner. 

Hilda was quick at learning languages, and as her mother, 
who was a very good French scholar, had lately taken great 
pains to teach her the rudiments of that language, she was 
soon able to take her place in class with some of the younger 
French children. 

But meanwhile she felt terribly lonely in the midst of a 
crowd of children, as they seemed to her ; she missed her 
freedom sorely, and the great love that had been lavished 
upon her by so many in Grenada, and she often tried to 
hide herself, where she could cry all alone, and no one see 
her. 

On Monday night, when Hilda went to bed, she could not 
get to sleep ; it seemed such a dreadful thought that even 
Nana now was no longer near her. She began to think of 
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the long sea-voyage that would soon separate her from her 
nurse, as it had separated her from everybody else whom she 
loved ; and when she told herself that not one person she 
knew was anywhere near her, the unhappy little Hilda wept 
for a long, long time that night. 

There were strict orders not to speak in the dormitories, 
therefore no one had said one word to Hilda when she 
came to bed ; but nearly an hour after most of the children 
were fast asleep, she felt a kiss upon her little burning 
cheek, and heard a little voice close beside her whisper, 
* Don't cry, Hilda ; I'll be your friend if you like, and we'll 
have all sorts of games together.' 

It was an English child, who spoke in English. This in 
itself brought Hilda some comfort, for she had grown tired 
to-day of hearing so much French, one quarter of which she 
could not understand at all. * French, French, French, all 
day long,' she said to herself, as she lay in bed enumerating 
her troubles ; * and no one spoke French in Grenada, and 
Cleopatra would not know anything about that language ! ' 
She had not yet^once opened her little box since she came 
to school The little girl who now spoke to Hilda was not 
the one who had walked to church with her yesterday — that 
was Amy Dawson ; not the one who slept in the bed next to 
her, her name was Janet Percival ; but little Mary Scott, a 
kind-hearted, affectionate little child, who slept four beds 
away from Hilda, but could not sleep at all to-night because 
of her crying. 

She was a shy little thing, and as long as the other girls 
had been about could not summon up courage to speak to 
the * new little girl ; ' but now when everybody else slept, and 
she could hear that Hilda sorely needed comfort, she stole 
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out of bed to carry it to her ; and only Hilda knew what real 
comfort those few kind words brought to her, what a sense of 
security the sympathy expressed in the little voice conveyed, 
what a lonely void in a very sorrowful little heart was tilled 
up, as, returning the kiss of the little girl, who now crept back 
quietly to her bed for fear of disturbing the others, she 
turned her weary little head over on her pillow, and in less 
than two minutes was fast asleep. 

Mary or Dolly Scott, as this little girl was often called at 
school as well as ^ home (this having always been her pet 
name, and a little friend coming to school at the same time 
with her, and calling her by it, thus introducing it amongst 
the girls), was eight years old, one year younger than Hilda, 
but still younger looking, as she was short for her age. 



CHAl-TER X. 



■ILDA, to use her father's own words, had already 
begun lo find her level. She was no longer the 
one to be singled out, petted, waited upon, 
and spoilt ; but amongst one hundred and fifty 
girls she took her place, and that place often a iowly 
one. Many of the French girls made fun of her shyness, 
and were anything but well or kindly behaved towards the 
little foreigner, and Hilda, consequently, did not like 
them in return. 

The difference of character between the hundred and 
fifty girls here at school together was very great. Some acted 
on principle, whilst others seemed to have no principle on 
which to act ; some were passionate, some ill-natured and 
horribly contradictory, some spiteful, some sly; many, 
especially theFrench girls, — but of course there were so many 
more of these than of the English, — very untruthful ; some 
wrapped up in self, constantly talking about themselves, and 
saying unkind, cutting things to wound the feelings of others ; 
some again were greedy, which is a very ugly fault, iiut 
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then others were good-natured, good-tempered, kind-hearted, 
truthful, and unselfish girls ; and amongst the good in 
general may perhaps especially rank Clochette d'Aubignier, 
a French girl of eleven years old, and little Dolly Scott 

Hilda's awakening on the first few mornings after she 
came to school was very sad. She was so much accustomed 
to see Nana's face and hear her voice directly she awoke, 
that she naturally missed both very much when she could 
no longer see nor hear them; and then there was the 
strange getting up in a strange new home and country, and 
the strange going down to a strange new round of duties. 

The first thing that Hilda did on Tuesday morning was to 
look for her newly-found friend of the night before, whom 
she recognised by a kind little smile that greeted her. 

When recreation-time came after dinner, these two little 
girls met, played together, and thus cemented their friend- 
ship ; and whilst they were playing, Hilda told Mary Scott 
that she had a doll in her box in the dormitory that she had 
wanted to look at ever since she had come to school, but 
had been afraid, and that she would like very much now to 
show the doll to her. This was the first secret that Hilda 
had told at school ; and when she described the doll, and 
the number of clothes which its trunk contained, and the 
necklace and the ear-rings, little Mary longed to see it, but 
she said that they must get special permission to play with 
the doll on any day but Thursday and Saturday. 

They asked this special leave,- and Hilda being a hew 
child, whose parents were so far away from her, the leave 
was granted, and very happily the little girl set off to fetch 
the doll. 

Hilda was very glad to hold her in her arms once more ; 
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and her little friend was quite lost in astonishment when 
she saw Cleopatra. She thought she had never seen so 
funny looking a doll before. 

* Isn't she pretty ? ' asked Hilda. 

The other could not answer * yes ' to this question, but 
said that she would like to nurse her very much, if she 
might 

Hilda allowed her to do so, also to take off her turban, 
and see how it was put on. 

The two children had run to a pretty, little, sheltered spot 
in the garden underneath some trees. Here were two seats 
and a table, and as the other girls were all very busy at 
play in other parts of the garden, Hilda and her little com- 
panion were not observed by them. They did not, how- 
ever, sit down long, Dolly knowing that they were not allowed 
to do so in recreation-time, but walked backwards and 
forwards underneath some trees. 

When it was time to go in, Hilda carried Cleopatra her- 
sel£ She had been very unselfish in lending her a great 
deal to Dolly, but she wanted particularly to carry her 
home ; and as she now went along expecting all the girls 
she met, and passed on the way, to notice and admire Cleo- 
patra as much as she admired her herself, what was her 
disappointment and vexation when ever so many girls burst 
out laughing at the doll, called after her and Hilda, and 
pointing at Cleopatra, made all sorts of unkind remarks ! 

The governess who was out with the girls told them to 
be quiet, but they did not hearken much to what she said, 
and she herself smiled at the strange-looking doll that 
the little English child held so lovingly in her arms. 

This, and the girls' unkindness, made Hilda feel very 
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angry, yes very angry, almost for the very first time in her 
life. She did not like her school-fellows at all, she said to 
herself; she would never like them, she could not bear 
them, they were very horrid, unkind girls, and she did not 
want to like them. 

Poor little Hilda! Everybody in Grenada had said 
what a loving little creature she was; and they had said 
correctly, for it was Hilda's very nature to be loving ; but 
she had never really been tempted to be otherwise before, 
and now when this temptation came she was completely 
overcome. 

* They shall never, never, nei^er see my doll once again ! ' 
Hilda said, as she laid the unconscious victim to ridicule 
to rest in her little trunk-bed ; * never, never, never ! ' And 
all day long Hilda could not once forget how unkind the 
girls had been ; and when she went to prayers in the even- 
ing she still remembered it, and could not half join in them 
because of the anger at her little heart ; and she magnified 
even to herself, by continually brooding over them, the 
insults that she felt had been heaped upon Cleopatra. 

The next morning, during first recreation, she met a friend 
to whom she poured out her griefs. Dolly she had not 
seen to speak to since the day before. The friend whom 
she now met was Turc, the large dog belonging to the 
old woman, or concihrge^ at the lodge. Hilda was sitting 
for a few minutes on the same seat under the tree where 
she had sat yesterday so happily nursing her doll, thinking 
over her troubles, when Turc walked up and looked at her. 

The child had only seen this dog once before, but she 
had then at once run towards and patted him, feeling very 
glad to see a dog that reminded her of Jack. He now 
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seemed to remember Hilda, or else he, with his wonderful 
dog-instinct, recognised in her a loving little friend to dogs, 
and therefore sought to know her better. 

Anyhow, he now came up to Hilda just at the right 
moment, when she was wanting a friend to comfort her, 
and resting his chin upon her lap, he invited her to pat him. 

She did not feel alone any longer. It was as though 
Jack had come from Grenada to see her \ and now she could 
tell the dog all that the unkind girls had done. 

*You know, Turc,' she said, the girls had told her the 
dog's name, ^ Tm dreadfully unhappy, as unhappy as I can 
be, because they nearly all tease Cleopatra; only Dolly 
doesn't and Clochette.' Clochette had already twice spoken 
very gently to Hilda, and the kind notice from an elder 
French girl had not been lost upon the child. 

* You won't understand about it, I expect, but I love Cleo 
better than anything in the whole of France (and France is 
much bigger even than Paris, you know, where Nana and I 
went to the shops), because my home is in Grenada, and 
that's right across the sea, where Nana's gone back to, and 
where I came from and Cleo ; and Jack's there, and people 
dress like Cleo in Grenada, but they don't here, and so the 
girls laughed at her. Oh, Turc,' Hilda went on, * I wish 
you knew Jack I don't you ? And now,' she continued, 
changing her tone of voice with every change of subject, 
*they laugh at Cleo, and say she's ugly; and call her a 
horrid black thing, and all sorts of names ; and say they 
wouldn't own such a doll ; and she's just like Nana,' Hilda 
added, as she wiped tears from her eyes ; * and Nana gave 
her to me, and I do love her so much,' and then, as if to 
show Turc what love meant, Hilda put both her little arms 
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round his neck and kissed him, thus trying to explain its 
meaning to him. 

He seemed to understand this part of her story, at all 
events, for he now licked both her hands in return. 

* Wouldn't you be sorry, Turc,' Hilda began again, * if you 
loved anything better than anything there was, and they 
laughed at it, and called it names ? I know you would ; and 
I can't even think when I can play with Cleo again, because 
I expect they'll laugh then and every time I do. Oh, it is, it 
is unkind of them ! ' 

Turc only wagged his tail to show that he approved 
very much of being petted all this long time by Hilda. 
She then rose from her seat, walked about the grounds, and 
Turc followed her for quite ten minutes, until it was time 
for her to go in. She had found another friend. Hilda 
must not complain. 

Nana had not yet been gone two days, and she had made 
two good friends, little Mary Scott and Turc, and she 
was fairly on her way to make another in Clochette ; but 
unfortunately she had made some enemies too, and un- 
happily had admitted a very ugly enemy into her heart for 
the first time, one who bore two ugly names, and these were 
* unforgiving anger.' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TURC'S EXAMPLE. 

g[S time wore on Hilda became more and more 
accustomed to the routine of school-life, and 
she was really very fond of her lessons, 
especially of geography, that spoke to her so 
much of home. 

Hilda had often thought of that funny geography lesson 
she had given in the bush, when she had imagined that her 
one large map of Europe took in all the smaller maps in 
her atlas, and had looked in vain there for Grenada. How 
often she had found this island since then I how well she 
knew its exact longitude and latitude now I how she would 
point it out to Dolly almost at every geography-lesson, and 
say, ' There's my home, where I came from ; quite near, you 
see, to South America, between the island of Tobago and 
the Grenadines I It is so pretty there I ' 

One day the geography-lesson was on Greece, and 
whilst the other girls were learning of Corinth, Mount 
Parnassus, and Vale of Tempe, and associating them only 
with Greece, the little Grenadiar was remembering how her 
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home was also in a Vale of Tempe, and how a Corinth and 
Parnassus Were in Grenada also. This island was so 
small, and Hilda had so often heard the names of these 
places, that she could never forget them. 

But although Hilda was happy at her lessons, she was 
not happy at everything. Her school-fellows had found out 
her weak point, she could not endure to be teased ; they 
had also found 6ut what teased her most, and there were 
few girls now before whom Hilda ever cared to produce 
her doll. She had said that she would never let them look 
at her again ; but when they had begged her very hard to 
let them do so, she had one day given in, and then they 
had laughed at her once more. 

Again Hilda declared, as she locked her Cleo away, 
that those disagreeable girls should never, never look at her 
once more ; and because she would not put up at all with 
Cleo^s being laughed at, she punished herself sometimes for 
weeks together, by seldom even having a glance at her dear 
doll. And more and more did the child dislike those of her 
school-fellows who made fun of her doll, till she, who had 
never known any other feeling than love, hated, yes, really 
hated the girls who were so unkind. 

Every other Saturday was her favourite day, because 
then many of the girls went away till Monday; and if it 
so happened that her tormentors were of this number, she 
would then manage in the afternoon to find an opportunity 
to play with her doll. It seems very hard that the unkind- 
ness of some of her school-fellows should have debarred 
poor Hilda from the companionship of the doll, to which 
she had once looked forward as her greatest solace when 
they should both be in a strange country together. 
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Early on Thursday mornings, the whole holiday, the 
English clergyman generally came to give the English girls 
a Scripture-lesson. 'Hilda liked this very much, and he, 
knowing that this little girl was very far away from home 
and parents, had several times asked special leave to take 
her home with him to spend the rest of the day. 

The girls were not allowed out on Thursdays until three 
o'clock, but as Hilda's home was so far away, and the 
clergyman himself asked for the child to be allowed to go, 
if she had been good the permission was generally given. 

It was a great treat and change for Hilda to go here for 
a little while, and although Mr. and Mrs. Stacey had no 
children of their own with whom she could play, she found 
plenty of things to amuse her ; and they would sometimes 
take her for a walk or a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, 
a very, very large garden, wood, and promenade, one of the 
entrances to which, Porte La Muette, was close by their 
house. 

But often during these visits her kind friends would 
notice that the child would seem to be distracted, when she 
would suddenly put her hand into her pocket, and if she did 
not there find that for which she looked, an anxious expres- 
sion would come across her face, all enjoyment for the day 
was gone, and she would appear eager for the time to come 
for her to return to school. She had never mentioned her 
Nana-doll to Mrs. Stacey, nor the little box in which she 
and her wardrobe were kept, therefore this lady could not 
guess that it was for a key to open it that she felt in her 
pocket, and the absence of this key that caused so great 
anxiety ; because Hilda feared that it might have been left 
in the box, and that some of the girls would, perhaps, during 
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her absence take out the doll, and hide or play some other 
trick upon it. She was unfortunately right in supposing that 
some of her school-fellows were really naughtily mean enough 
for this. 

Hilda would have acted more wisely to have told her 
kind friends about the doll of whom she was so fond, because 
they would no doubt have allowed her to bring it with her 
to their house, where she could have played long, happily, 
and unmolested with it But she had now grown into a 
habit of never mentioning the doll to any one, for fear 
that it might, by any possible chance, be made fun of. 

Although Hilda loved a few girls very fondly, and was 
much beloved by them in return, amongst her many school- 
fellows she was not a general favourite. Some of the girls 
called her very selfish, for never allowing them to look at or 
play with Cleo ; and they, thinking the doll a curiosity, were 
really anxious to see her properly, and nurse her, but Hilda, 
never forgetting the insults that she felt had been offered to 
her doll, persistently kept her under lock and key. 

Mrs. Montgomery and Nana knew nothing of these 
troubles of Hilda's, for although she wrote every mail to 
Grenada, she never mentioned any of her grievances. 
Her letters were looked over before they were posted, 

therefore she did not like to write about poor Cleo ; and as 

ought, also, that it would make Nana very unhappy to 

^Th ^^ ^^^ ^^ treated, she did not want to mention this. 

for sh^ ^^'^^^ tone of the child's letters^ was a happy one, 

playing I^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^ lessons, and these she really liked ; 

She sent^^ ^^^<^ol had given Hilda quite a taste for lessons. 

about Fr ^^^^^^ *^ ^^^ grandfather, and many to Nenus 
^^<^e, which country he was to look out in a map 
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till he knew quite well where Paris was ; and she told of her 
visits to the clergyman's house, of dear Mademoiselle 
L'Herbier, and of Clochette and Dolly. 

So her parents thought that their child was quite happy, 
and thus a whole year slipped by, and Hilda's birthday came 
and went again, and she was ten years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery were still prevented from visit- 
ing their child, but they had told her now to look forward 
to their coming, instead of this, next year to see her. 

Dolly's parents lived in England, so she often stayed in 
school when many of the girls went out. She had some 
friends with whom she occasionally spent the from Saturday 
to Monday holiday, but she more often spent it at school. 
One Saturday to Monday most of the doll-teasing children 
had been invited out Hilda and Dolly were very glad of 
this, for they had promised themselves a long afternoon's 
play with Hilda's doll. One girl named Mathilde d'Arcier 
was going out till Monday. This was a very good thing, 
for Mathilde was the most bitter enemy that poor Cleo had. 

The doll was fetched and carried to the shed, to be 
dressed in another entire suit of clothes, before she was 
taken for a walk about the grounds. 

The new suit had just been put on, when Hilda and 
Dolly were startled by hearing voices near, and one of 
the voices that they heard they were sure was Mathilde's. 

They quickly tried to hide the doll, but they were too 
late. Mathilde pounced upon, and snatched it from Hilda. 

* So you won't let any of us look at that lovely doll of 
yours ! we'll just see if w^ won't,' she exclaimed in French, 
and so saying ran out of the shed with it, half dragging, half 
carrying it roughly by one arm. 
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The shed was a small covered-over spot in the garden, 
having a wooden ceiling supported by pillars, where was 
the gymnasium, within which hung ropes and swings, and 
here, twice a week, the drilling-master gave his lessons. 

Hilda had promised Cleo a swing that afternoon I Out- 
side the shed, just behind a tree, stood many girls, and 
as Mathilde ran past them they made room for her. 

She ran very quickly, but Hilda, who pursued her, ran 



quickly too, with her hands stretched out to try to reach 
her dolL 

They were very dreadful moments for Hilda, in which 
she had to watch her being dragged along in front of her 
by one of her little arms ; and as she and the girl she was 
pursuing passed one group of children after another, she 
ran faster and faster, till at last, when she was so tired that 
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she felt she could not run any farther, she managed to get 
near enough to catch hold of one of her dolVs legs. Little 
Mary had started to run too, but could not keep up with 
Hilda. As the child caught hold of her doll, she tore its 
leg, and then threw herself down upon the ground to rest 
and cry over the accident. 

* Mathilde's a horrid, horrid girl ! and I hate her ; yes, I 
hate her very, very much ! * said Hilda again and again, as 
she gave way to a paroxysm of rage. 

Mademoiselle UHerbier came up as Hilda was saying 
these words, and in punishment for her temper, sent her 
in-doors to write out twenty lines. This was a terribly dis- 
appointing ending to the afternoon's pleasure, on which 
Hilda and Dolly had so counted. They quite thought that 
Mathilde had gone out when they produced the doll, or 
would not then have produced her. After writing out her 
lines, Hilda was allowed to play again, but was not allowed 
to have her doll any more that day. She persisted in saying 
very, very angry things about Mathilde, and she really felt 
as angry towards her as it was possible for her to feel. 

Poor little Hilda! In Grenada, where everybody had 
loved her, it had come so very easy to love in return ; but 
now, when Mathilde was so cruel to her and Cleo, it seemed 
so difficult for her to do anything but hate. 

If we are ever tempted to think that we are not guilty of 
such and such a fault of which some companion seems 
guilty, let us in humility be thankful that maybe we have 
never yet been tempted to commit the fault, and beware 
lest, if we trust in our own strength to stand if assailed by it, 
we fall as easily as, or more easily even than others. 

Clochette joined her little friend later, and whispered in 
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her ear, * Never mind, Hilda ; I have been to ask Mademoi- 
selle UHerbier if I may have your doll to mend the leg, 
and she's mended it herself, so that's all right now, and you 
need not be unhappy any longer about it ; and I believe if 
you were to go and tell Mademoiselle now that you don't 
hate Mathilde, she would let you have your doll again, and 
then you and Dolly could go on playing your game. Poor 
little Dolly has been crying very much because you were 
punished. Mathilde has had a dreadful punishment herself; 
she is not to go out to-day till Monday.' 

* Then she will come and tease us again 1 ' 

* No, she has been forbidden to come near you.' 

Of course all these conversations were held in French ; 
Hilda now spoke this language very easily. 

* But I do hate her,' she said, *and I always mean to.* 
Dolly joined them as Hilda spoke these words, and 

Clochette stopped to say something to another girl. 

*We have to forgive, you know, Hilda,' said Dolly, 
keeping her eyes fixed upon the ground whilst she spoke, 
as though half afraid to say the words, * even a big 
thing like that,' she went on \ * the Bible says so, don't you 
remember ? ' 

Mary Scott was a very good little girl. Hilda paid no 
heed now to what she said, but as she walked on, stamped 
her foot very angrily upon the ground. She was not 
looking where she trod, and suddenly heard a squeal 

Turc had run in front of her, and, without seeing him, 
she had trodden upon his foot. He turned round quickly, 
wagged his tail, and licked her hand. 

It seemed a small thing, but it made an impression upon 
Hilda. 
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'He forgives/ she said, as though speaking to herself; 
' but then I expect he knows that I did not mean to hurt 
him.' 

' He*s only a dog, and hasn't a soul, and doesn't learn 
about God,' said Dolly, * or else Tm sure he'd forgive even 
if he knew we meant to hurt him ; and I believe dogs do 
forgive like that even now.* 

' So they do,' said Hilda thoughtfully. * I'll try to forgive 
Mathilde, then ; but every time I think of her I can't bear 
her again, she's so unkind to Cleo.' Hilda persuaded 
herself that it was because Mathilde was unkind to her 
doll, not to her at all, that she was so angry with her. 

Clochette now joined them. 

* I don't want my doll now, thank you,' said Hilda in 
answer to what Clochette had said before she left them, ' so 
I'd rather not ask Mademoiselle L'Herbier anything about 
it ; Td rather only just walk about and think.' 

*And we'll walk with you, won't we, Dolly?' asked 
Clochette. 

Of course Dolly intended to do this ; and for some time 
that afternoon four friends walked about the garden 
together, — three children and a dog, for Turc remained 
with them until they went indoors. The dog was fond of 
all these girls, but somehow or other he liked Hilda 
better than any other pupil at Madame Rivifere's school. 
Hilda did not talk much. She was thinking, but not in 
the right direction. Every unkindness that Mathilde had 
ever practised upon her she seemed to remember and 
brood over to-day; she neither tried to forgive nor to 
forget, but from time to time, when she looked at Turc, 
she was very much inclined to be ashamed of herself. 



CHAPTER XII. 

mathilde's revenge. 

HT was the twenly-fifth of November, — not 
only a high holiday and great day for the 
girls at Madame Rivifere's school, but for 
every girl in every school in France, It was 
St Catherine's Day, and this was the French girls' festival 
of pleasure and rejoicing, the one day in the whole year to 
which they looked forward with most delight. 

At Madame Riviere's, and at other schools, this was 
a whole holiday. The girls were taken out in the morning 
to buy cakes and sweets, and to-day the eonciirge might 
not ask what they brought home, for all their cakes and 
sweets might now pass the lodge. The afternoon was 
spent by many in the dormitories looking at and arrang- 
ing the new frocks for the evening's wear, for most of the 
girls had new frocks for St, Catherine's Day. 

In the evening they had a grand feast,- danced, played 
games, and acted charades in the recreation-room. 

Hlr^erfsr^^'^" " '''^^ ''^"^^' ^°"^"'' ^"^ 
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* St. Catherine ! ' Hilda repeated to herself that name 
again and again, both on this day and the first St 
Catherine's Day that she had spent in France. This too 
reminded her of home. 

Was not St Catherine's Peak the highest mountain 
peak in the island of Grenada? and had not Nenus and 
Plunkett told her how they had climbed its summit ? 

Was this mountain, Hilda wondered, named after St. 
Catherine ? If so, how she would like to tell old Charles 
the story of that saint, as it had been told to her ! 

St Catherine, who was of royal birth, was one of the 
most distinguished ladies of Alexandria in the fourth 
century. From a child she was noted for her great 
learning, and whilst still very young she became a Christian. 
During the persecution of the Christians under the 
Emperor Maximianus 11. she silenced, with her arguments 
in favour of Christianity, her pagan opposers, and the 
philosophers ^ho listened to her became Christians also. 

The emperor was very angry at this, and ordered them 
to be burnt St Catherine he had placed in a machine 
composed of four wheels, joined together and armed with 
sharp spikes, so that she should be torn to pieces as these 
wheels turned round. St. Catherine was saved from this 
horrible death by a miracle. A lightning flash broke the 
cord by which she was bound, shattered the engine, and 
killed her executioners and many of the bystanders. The 
wicked emperor then had her removed outside the city, 
where she was scourged and beheaded. The sign of her 
martyrdom is still called a Catherine wheel, and a firework 
resembling the instrument by which she was to have been 
put to death for her faith we know also bears her name. 
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This saint is honoured as the patroness of learning and 
theology, of colleges and education, and therefore it is that 
on the day set apart to commemorate her martyrdom these 
grand rejoicings take place at schools in France. 

Time passed, and it was mid-winter. Hilda had now 

grown very fond indeed of Clochette d'Aubignier; and 

this was no wonder, for she was very kind to her. Clochette 

would help Hilda with her French lessons when she found 

them difRcult, and she would find out and then tell her 

when it was safe to produce her doll ; for, strange to say, 

there were girls still who delighted unmercifully in teasing 

Hilda about Cleopatra, and Mathilde had several times been 

heard to say that she meant to pay Hilda out for stopping 

her a holiday, forgetting that her own naughtiness had 

really stopped it ; but as so long a time had passed, and the 

paying out was still deferred, Hilda began to hope that it 

would never come. But in this she was to be disappointed. 

Mathilde was one of those vindictive, spiteful children, 

who are, I hope and believe, very seldom to be met with, 

who, having once felt that she owed a grudge, would never 

i^st until she had paid it, and paid it too with interest 

The weather was cold, and snow was rather thick upon 
the ground. Still during recreation-time, if fine enough, the 
girls went out into the grounds as usual. 

Hilda had learnt to skip very well, and was one day skip- 
Ping with Clochette, most of the other girls being similarly 
^'^gaged. The last time she had played with her doll she 
th^e ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^' ^i^^iii which she had left 
^iid h^ H ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^"* °^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ favourite frock, 
^er otb ^^^^ ^ ^""^^^ °^^^^ necklace, and a good many of 
er things, with which she meant to play tl e next time 
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that she and Dolly had the time and chance. The bundle 
was with the doll in the box. 

Mathilde, who was told by a girl sleeping in the same 
dormitory with Hilda that the key had been left in the little 
box, waited for an opportunity to steal unnoticed to the 
dormitory. The opportunity came when the girls were in 
the garden to-day. Mathilde knew that if she were once 
found out she would be most severely punished for going 
into a dormitory not her own, and at the wrong time ; but to 
be revenged on Hilda she would risk more than this. She 
went very softly into the room ; she opened the cupboard, 
where her friend and another of poor Hilda's enemies, 
called Elise, had also told her that the doll was in the 
unlocked box, opened this, and quickly taking out from it 
the doll and bundle, she carried them into the garden; 
she then walked stealthily along by the side of the high 
wall until she came to a spot where she had noticed 
that the gardener had left a ladder. This was a splendid 
help for her, and looking round very carefully all the way 
she went to see that no one watched her, Mathilde reached 
the ladder, which she mounted step by step. 

At last she could see over the high school- wall, over which 
she then threw, first the bundle, and then the doll ; but her 
dismay was great when, at that moment, she saw a gendarme 
or policeman pass just below. All guilty people are afraid, 
and Mathilde was very much frightened now. She knew all 
along that what she was doing was very wrong, but until this 
moment she had not realized how very, very naughty it was. 

*What are you doing there. Mademoiselle?' he asked in 
French. * You will tumble ; get off that ladder,' and as he 
spoke he put up an arm to motion her back ; * I will throw 
you up your doll.' 
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'Thank you,' said Mathilde; 'I let it drop.' 

One fault generally brings another in its train. Now she 

thought she had better tell a falsehood to screen herself. 

Then she added, ' I cannot tumble, as I am on a ladder, 

and am holding tight.' 
The policeman turned to pick up the doll and bundle, but 

as he did so a large dog, whom he had not noticed before, 

and who had hold of the bundle, flew at him, and would 

neither allow him to touch that nor the doll. 



Turc was walking along outside the high school-wall when 
the bundle fell, and recognising by the scent that it and the 
doll belonged to Hilda, and looking with distrust upon the 
gendarme, he took possession of, and would not allow the 
policeman to approach near to them. Hilda bad endeared 
herself in many little ways to Turc ; many a piece of some- 
thing that she knew he liked had the little girl carried to him. 
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many a- caress had she given Turc, and her love would not 
go unrequited ; the dog would pay back love for love, good 
service for good service, of this we may be sure. Mathilde 
looked very frightened. The policeman told her to get 
down, and then he would go round to the gate and ask the 
concihrge to send and get the doll for her. 

He had not to tell her to get down a second time, for, 
hearing the sound of voices in the garden, she quickly 
scrambled off the ladder, only a short distance from which 
she walked before she met some of her school-fellows 
skipping towards her. 

What the policeman would do she could not guess, but 
she was very much afraid that it would be something to lead 
to what she had done being found out. If he went to the 
condhge^ she would be sure to send to have the doll picked 
up ; and then Hilda would not lose it after all, and she would 
be suspected of having thrown it away before anybody else, 
as governesses as well as girls knew that she had threatened 
Hilda. She knew that if a stranger even passed along that 
way now who would be likely to carry the doll or bundle 
away, Turc would not let them be touched. 

It would never do for Mathilde to go round to the lodge 
to see if the policeman had gone there, for it would look 
suspicious for her to be seen loitering about the lodge, and 
would give the policeman an opportunity, too, of pointing 
her out to the concihge, with whom she was no favourite. 

There was nothing now to be done but to let things 
take their chance. "She should have weighed some of 
these after-consequences before. 

The dressing-bell for dinner rang, and the children 
went to their dormitories in answer to its summons, 
Mathilde with the rest. 
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Hilda, then remembering that she had left the key in 
her little box, peeped into the cupboard to take it out ; but 
what was her dismay when she then found the box open, 
and the doll and bundle gone from out of it ! 

She ran here and there, asking the girls if they knew 
anything about this, but all answered * No.' 

She rushed outside the dormitory, and there she met a 

little girl called Paulette, who had run to tell her that she 

had seen her doll lying upon the ground in the street on 

the opposite side of the school-wall. She was skipping 

along the garden, she said, and heard Turc bark on the 

opposite side. From curiosity she had climbed the 

ladder, and had looked over, when she had seen the doll 

and a bundle on the ground, and Turc barking beside 

them, evidently because he could not drag them home. 

Hilda asked exactly where the ladder stood, and then she 

knew that her doll could not be lying far from the pump 

and second lamp-post that they passed on their way to 

church ; and without waiting one moment to consider what 

she had better do, she rushed out into the garden, 

un^er'^- ^^^ ^''^^^' ^"^^ through the gate into the road 

w!!hT^^r^' ^"^^ ^^^ «^««*i^r^v was at that moment standing 

with her back tn "PT.'i^^ *. h . 

iust oH.,,-.. ^ ^ J^ilda, talking to some one whom she had 

Hearinganalarm rSfi ?*'' ^^ "°' *^^^** ^* *« ^"^^^ 
direction, troublin h"""^* ^^^^ °^ quickly in quite another 
said to himself, it "^^'"^^^^ very little about the doll, for, he 

had fallen, as she sh^ \T ^°""^ ^^^'^ '*"^* ^^'^ ^^"^ ^°" 
if she cared very m.,^K ?°* ^^^^ climbed the ladder ; and 
^elftoask the «««j^^,^^°"' "• she could easily go her- 

^^dertodothisthatshehrHT*' ""^^ '*• No doubt it was in 

^ descended the ladder so quickly. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OUTSIDE THE GATES. 

^N a moment Hilda had turned the corner, and 
was running very quickly towards the spot 
where she beheved her doll to be. Tears were 
rolling down hercheeks as she hurried on. She 
had guarded Cleopatra so very carefully of late, and now at 
last she was thrown away. Hilda had only realized that her 
doll was on the other side of the school-wall, she had not 
taken in that Turc was with her; therefore she kept on 
wondering whatever she should do if she found her stolen 
when she got there. 

Hilda took the precaution to cross the road, for fear lest 
any governess should be out and, returning this way, should 
meet her. The child soon passed a pjst office, a small 
tobacconist's shop, outside which stood a boy, about 
a year or two older than herself, stamping a letter, and she 
could not help seeing that the stamp was just the same 
colour as were the stamps that were used to stamp her letters 
to go 10 Grenada. She therefore looked at it as she passed. 
The young gentleman was very much surprised to see a 
young lady out alone, without a hat orjjcket on, for he knew 
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that girls in France were never allowed to walk about alone ; 

and still more astonished was he to notice her tear-stained 

face, and the pace at which she was running. He stopped 

her, saying, ' Are you running after somebody, because if 

so, I'll go for you, as I might be able to run faster ? ' 

•They've thrown my doll,' she answered, hardly able to 

speak for crying, * over the school- wall, and if I wait one 

moment I might be too late to get it,' and she ran on, the 

boy, now interested in her story, running beside her to help 

her to find it. The little boy was English, but both children 

till now had spoken French. 

'Harki' she then exclaimed, speaking to herself; *why 
that's Turc's bark ; perhaps, oh ! perhaps a thief is stealing 
Cleopatra, and he's trying to keep him off.' 

'Are you English ? ' the boy then asked. ' So am I,' he 

added quickly, not requiring an answer to his question ; but 

then he could not help smiling, because it seemed to him so 

absurd to think that a thief would want to steal a doll. He 

did not understand how very precious a doll could seem in 

the eyes of a little girl, who loved and valued it. 

They had reached the spot, and, oh ! there were both the 
doll and bundle, and Turc was guarding them for Hilda ; 
and he had most likely only barked to show her where to 
come, for no thief was near. 

made^ "moment the treasures were in Hilda's arms. Turc 
again -T ""^^'^^.^'^^^ '^^w- Her companion did not smile 

^t the letter he stm^'^"^ •^''''' ^^"^""'^ ^^^^'^ '^^'^ ^^^^' g^^^^^"^ 

. :^ <^^ci for the moment ^ h ""'' ''""^- ' ^'^ ^"^ '"^^"^ " ' ' 

'^ightnow, though it's for ^'^swered, 'but it will do all 

o*" my father, as the mail does not go for 
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several days to Trinidad ; but as I had written it, my tutor 
said that I could come and post it But where did your doll 
come from ? I've never seen one like that in France.* 

'No; that came from Grenada,' said Hilda, speaking 
eagerly. * Did you say that your father was in Trinidad ? * 

*Yes.' 

* And mine's in Grenada ; and those are near together, and 
they are both West India islands. Oh, how funny 1 But 
isn't it nice ? ' 

The boy then talked again of the doll. He said he had 
never seen such a strange one, but it reminded him very 
much of a nurse he used to have in Trinidad, as she dressed 
something like that 

Hilda was delighted. She thought it was so kind of this 
boy to like to talk about her doll, especially when girls had 
been so unkind. ' And she's like my nurse there too,* she 
said ; * and the girls at school tease my doll, and throw her 
away like that ; isn't it cruel of them ? ' 

* What's your name ? ' asked the other child suddenly. 

* Hilda Montgomery,' she answered ; * and what is yours ? ' 

* Basil Harcourt' 

* What a pretty name ! ' 

* I like yours too, very much,' said the boy ; * and what's 
your dog called ? He seems a splendid fellow.' 

* He's not mine, he belongs to the concihrge at school ; 
but I love him very much,' Hilda added, as she stopped to 
pet Turc, and to thank him again for what he had done. 
She had already thanked him once very gratefully. 

* I hope you will get in all right,' Basil said, as he left 
Hilda at her school gates, and ran off to go back the nearest 
way to his tutor's house. 
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Hilda heard the dinner-bell ring as she reached the gates. 
What should she do ? she wondered ; she would be so late 
for dinner. And when she looked up and saw now that the 
gates were quite fastened, she wondered how she would get 
in. She must ring, of course; but then what would the 
cofuihrge say ? what Madame ? for most likely the concihrge 
would not let her pass the lodge without telling Madame 
that she had been out, and this was an unpardonable infringe- 
ment of the school rules, she knew. Her friend Turc was 
beside her, but he could not help her now. She thought she 
must risk all, and ring, for every moment was of importance, 
every moment made it later for her to go in to dinner. 

She had her doll and its dear bundle ; this was such a 
comfort to her, that she felt she could bear much now; but 
still she could not summon up courage to ring. Then Turc 
settled the matter for her by barking for his mistress to come 
and let her in. He could get through the gates, but it would 
not satisfy him to do that, and leave Hilda without The 
concihrge^ hearing her dog bark, ran out of the lodge to look 
for him, for she, having missed him for some time, had 
wondered what had become of him. 

Her astonishment knew no bounds when she saw one of 
the young ladies outside the gate with him, without a hat on, 
and at dinner-time; and she could not imagine how she 
had got out. She opened the gate, led Hilda through, then 
locked it again, and took Hilda into the lodge, the door of 
which she also closed. She then asked the child how she 
had dared to go outside the gates, and howshe had managed to 
slip through. Hilda told as much as the concierge then cared 
to hear as quickly as she could, and when the good woman 
saw the poor little, tear-stained, sorrowful face, up at which 
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her own dog Turc was still gazing, she could only feel pity ; 
but still she must do her duty, and leading the child by the 
hand, she took her into school, and then sent into the 
dining-room to ask to speak to the head governess. Very 
fortunately for Hilda, Madame Riviere herself was dining 
out this evening. 

Mademoiselle UHerbier came in answer to the conciirges 
summons, and was much surprised to see Hilda with her, but 
still more so to hear what the conciirge had to say. Hilda 
was asked no questions then. Her doll and its bundle were 
taken from her, and she was told first to make herself a little 
tidy for dinner, and then to go at once into the dining-room. 
She had already been missed, but no one could or would say 
where she was. Little Paulette knew, but never answered 
when at dinner the question was put, * Did any one know 
where Hilda Montgomery was?' Directly after dinner, 
during recreation-time, Hilda had to prepare her lessons 
for the following day, and then to go straight to bed. 

She felt very much ashamed to walk in to dinner so late, 
and as she went in most of the girls looked at her, and 
many made remarks. Hilda was very sad and angry, as her 
face showed ; then she was anxious too, for she feared that a 
very heavy punishment was in store for her ; but there was 
one bright spot, Cleopatra was safe, thanks to dear Turc, as 
Hilda thought. Clochette and little Dolly Scott had been 
wondering very much what had become of their friend, and 
were very uneasy about her when the time slipped on and 
she did not come back to dress for dinner, but they never 
for one moment imagined it possible that she could have 
run out of doors. This would have seemed to them quite 
an impossibility. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

■ TER RECREATION. 

I HE next morning Hilda went to breakfai^^t as usual, 
and to lessons from eight o'clock until a quarter 
to twelve. All that time she had been wonder 
ing when her summons to the head governess 
n to Madame, would come; for if her misdeed hadbeei. 
reported to her, no doubt she herself would send for her; but 
recreation- time came, and still there was no summons for 
Hikla. She went out into the garden with the rest of the 
girls. It was a bright, cold winter's day, but they wore no 
Lloaks or hats ; their aprons were warm, and as they only went 
out of doors to p!ay on bright days, they did not accustom 
Lhemselves to wear extra out-of-door clothing, but kept 
licmselves warm by running and skipping. Hilda's friend 
-lochette walked up to her. "Ihe English child looked very 
wrt and anxious to-day, and most of her companions were 
'ery sorry for her. Many of the French girls at Madame 
/hen irtrri!/"^ '^'^'""'^*'''"^^ ^"'i '''"d to one another 
ame girls who' ^°'"^ °^ '''^"' ^^"^ '^'* peculiarity, the 

'hen the cause ^^^^ ""^^^ sympathizing one day, would, 

-■■ * sorrow was removed, be unkind and 

jvhom they had before befriended, 
["enier was kind without ever being 

MO ° 
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spitefiil, and during the last six months had added greatly 
to Hilda's happiness by her unvarying friendship ; and as 
she was two years older than Hilda, and two forms higher, 
Hilda valued her friendship very much. 

* What is all this, Hilda ? ' she asked, directly they had 
stepped out into the garden. * Is it really true that you 
went outside the gates alone yesterday ? It seems almost 
impossible that you could have done such a thing.' 

Several other girls walked towards Hilda, as though they 
wished to put a similar question. Anxious little Dolly went 
towards her on the other side. Mathilde, who had rather an awe 
and fear of Clochette, went as near her as she could, in order, 
if possible, to overhear what Hilda was saying to her friend. 

Paulette had her back towards Hilda, talking to another 
group of girls, and was trying to change the subject of conver- 
sation — Hilda's absence yesterday at the beginning of dinner. 

*If it is true,' Clochette went on, *I cannot think what 
punishment you will have, and I only hope that Madame 
will hear nothing about it.' 

*What do you think my punishment will be?' asked 
Hilda, speaking so softly that none of the other girls coulJ 
hear \ * because it is quite true. I went to fetch Cleopatra, 
who was actually lying on the path, the other side of the wall, 
close to the pump ! ' 

**As far as that ? ' asked Clochette. 

'Yes, it was just beyond the pump, near to the second 
lamp-post.' 

* Well, if I were you,' whispered Clochette, as she moved 
nearer to Hilda, * I would not say how far I had been, and 
if asked I should put it at half that distance. No one would 
know unless you told them \ the concilrge couldn't say how 
far you went, and the gardener came back to move his 
ladder when we were at dinner.' 

*But I could not do that; I could not say \shat was 
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untrue/ said Hilda, not only shocked, but dreadfully 
grieved and disappointed that her friend Clochette, whom 
she had believed to be so very good, could advise her to 
tell a falsehood. 

*0h, Clochette,' Hilda repeated, *I must say just the 
right place \ it would be so dreadful not to do that ! ' 

At this moment a call was given to summon the whole 
school into the recreation-room. This was the largest room 
in the school. 

The head governess, not Madame, was there. Hilda was 
very glad of that when she was beckoned to come apart 
from the other girls, and say how far she had gone yester- 
day along the path outside, and was asked how she could 
dare to go. Hilda mentioned the exact spot whither she 
had run, and said that she had gone to fetch her doll, who 
was on the other side of the wall. 

When asked how she knew that her doll was there, she 
refused to answer, because she thought that Paulette might 
get into trouble for going up the ladder and looking over 
the wall, if it were known that she had done this. 

A question was then put to the assembled school. Had 
any of the girls heard before dinner that Hilda's doll was 
on the other side of the wall ? Paulette stepped forward and 
said what she had known and done in the matter. 

Then all together, and when this failed to bring an answer, 
one by one the girls were asked if any of them knew how 
Hilda's doll and bundle had got to the other side of the wall. 
All said they knew nothing about it, and most of the girls 
looked innocent; but one, Mathilde d'Arcier, looked very 
much confused. 

Several other questions were put to the girls, but when no 
light was by them thrown on the subject, all but Mathilde 
were dismissed. 

She had been heard by the governesses themselves to 
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threaten Hilda, and now, though she declared her inno- 
cence with the rest, the expression of her iace almost 
declared her guilt 

The servants were then questioned, and one of them said 
that she had seen Mademoiselle lyArcier walk along the 
garden yesterday afternoon carrying a doll and small bundle. 
This stamped her guilt, and when Mathilde found that it 
was of no use trying to appear innocent any longer, she 
owned that from spite she had fetched Hilda's doll out 
of her dormitory cupboard, where it was always known to 
be kept, had climbed the ladder, and thrown the doll and 
bundle over the wall She was most severely reprimanded 
and punished 

Mathilde, on being found guilty of this one fault, was 
guilty of very many grave offences. 

She had, first of all, gone into a dormitory that was not 
her own, at a time when she had no business to go into a 
dormitory at all. She had taken Hilda's things from Hilda's 
box, and had maliciously thrown them away. Then she had 
told grave falsehoods to hide her other misdeeds. 

Mademoiselle L'Herbier fixed upon her punishment 
Twice she was to go to bed, twice to write out lines in 
recreation-time, one Thursday afternoon and one from 
Saturday to Monday she was to remain at school instead 
of going out 

And then Mademoiselle sent for Hilda again. She must 
be punished too. 

Nothing could excuse her running out of doors alone 
when she knew how very particular the governesses were on 
this point Of this Hilda was quite aware, but when she 
first heard what had happened to her doll, she cared for 
neither rules nor regulations. 

Although angry with Hilda, Mademoiselle L'Herbier was 
also sorry lor the child; and it was never known whether or 
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not her conduct was reported to Madame, for Madame never 
sent to reprimand her for it 

She was very angry indeed with Mathilde, as we can well 
imagine. 

Hilda very penitently begged forgiveness for her naughti- 
ness in going out, and readily promised never to do 
aiiything of the sort again. 

Her punishment was twice to write out lines during 
recreation, to go once to bed, and not to have her doll and 
its bundle restored to her for a week. 

At first she felt very angry indeed with Mathilde, but 
when she found that she was more or less disgraced through- 
out the school, and that a very heavy punishment had fallen 
upon her, Hilda began to be sorry that she had felt so very 
angry towards her, and to want to be friends with her. 
What Mathilde had done to Hilda was very, very unkind, 
only Hilda herself knew how unkind; but now that Mathilde 
was so much punished, Hilda began to make excuses to 
herself for her. Perhaps she only meant to hide the doll 
and bundle on the wall for a little time, and they had fallen 
over, she once thought ; and she may be very, very sorry 
now, Hilda went on thinking ; ' and IVe got Cleo back, and 
shall soon be able to play with her again, and much better 
than I could before even, for all the girls have promised not 
to tease her any more, and to make some new clothes for 
her on Thursday afternoons.' 

Hilda longed very eagerly for the week of punishment to 
be over, that Cleopatra might be restored to her, who seemed 
more precious to her than ever for having been lost and 
found again. 

Two other people came in also for their share of blame, — 
the gardener for leaving his ladder against the wall when 
he had finished with it, and the concierge for not being 
better on the look-out when Hilda slipped through the gate. 



CHAPTER XV. 



^OVFUL news had come for Hilda from Grenada. 
In a very few weeks hence her father was 
to pay a visit to England and France, and 
then she would see him again. It was worth 
while even to have left Grenada and come to school to 
have the happiness of looking forward to his visit. 

' And, Clochette,' she said to her friend, after telling her 
the contents of her letter, ' when I go home on Thursdays or 
Saturdays, — for ray father will stay a little time in Passy, and 
then, of course, I shall have a home here too, —you must come 
home with me sometimes, because I have been with you so 
often, and enjoyed myself so much ; and when you go without 
me you bring me back such pretty presents every nowand then, 
and sweets. But, Clochette dear, I wanted to ask you, please, 
not to bring me in any more sweets, as the comiirge says 
we mustn't have them brought in ; and, Clochette,' Hilda 
continued in a very low voice, after hesitating for a moment, 
'you won't tell any more stories, will you, because it does 
not seem as if you could tell them, you are so good ? ' 

Hilda loved Clochette more and more, and it was such a 
disappointment to her to find her less perfect than she had 
imagined her to be. 
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Clochette laughed. * Do you think a few little ones hurt 
so much ? ' she asked. 

The expression of Hilda's face showed plainer than her 
words even that there were no such things as little false- 
hoods. 

Hilda was much happier now than she had been the first 
year that she was at school, and had several very good friends ; 
but some girls certainly do love to tease unmercifully, and 
Cleopatra was still every now and then held up to ridicule. 

If Hilda had not minded the ridicule, this would have 
stopped, but it still made her very angry. 

Mathilde had never forgiven her for a great wrong that 
she blindly imagined Hilda had done her, and although 
the latter made several attempts to be friendly with her, 
Mathilde would not accept her friendship at all. 

When the long-looked-for day arrived, Hilda was sum- 
moned into the drawing-room to see a gentleman, and before 
she went she knew that the gentleman must be her father. 
It was Wednesday ; he had arrived over night, and as he had 
come from so great a distance, Hilda was allowed at once to 
see him, but not to go home with him until the following day. 

Hilda was glad to be clasped in his arms once more, and, 
oh, so glad to think of going home with him to-morrow ! 
Home 1 She had learnt to know the meaning of that word 
now, even better than she knew it in Grenada. She had 
spent many very happy afternoons at the kind clergyman's, 
and these were always very happy now, as all the girls had 
promised faithfully never to trouble Cleo in her absence. 
She had also been very happy when she had gone out with 
Clochette and soipe of her other school-fellows. ' Still that 
was not going home ; but when her father came to France 
and took her out with him, that would be going there. 

Hilda had so much to ask and hear and say that Wednes- 
day afternoon, that many would have thought she was leaving 
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nothing to talk about on the following day ; but she told 
Dolly, after her father had gone again, that she could talk 
for a whole year without stopping, and still not tell her father 
all she had to tell him, or ask him half the questions she 
wanted him to answer about her mother, and Dora, and Nana, 
and old Charles, and Nenus, and Plunkett, and everybody. 

How much she had to say can perhaps only be imagined 
by children who have been parted from their parents for 
about two years. 

It was a great disappointment to the child that her mother 
had not been able to come to Europe also; but Mrs. Mont- 
gomery's mother, who had also gone out to Grenada, was 
now very ill, her daughter feared dying, and therefore she 
remained to nurse her. As Mrs. Montgomery did not go to 
France, Nana and Dora had to remain behind also ; and 
Mr. Montgomery, not being able to defer his visit, made it 
alone. His wife was terribly disappointed, but she sacrificed 
pleasure to the call of duty, and begin to look forward to a 
visit to her child at a future time. 

Hilda was too happy to murmur, and looked forward also. 

^ You darling, darling father 1' she said, as she sat for a few 
minutes upon his knee, in his little private sitting-room at a 
hotel in Passy, on Thursday afterno9n ; * I am so glad to see 
you that I can't say how glad. IVe told everybody that I 
know that you were coming, and everybody wants to see you ; 
and I told Turc too, and he wagged his tail I do so love 
Turc, father ; he's a dog, you know, and I must take him in a 
biscuit to-day, for I nearly always take him something when 
I come out. Do you know, when I had nobody to talk 
to much at school, and the girls didn't care for me at all, and 
I felt all alone, I think Turc guessed that I was a new, strange 
girl, and wanted comforting, for when I was crying all by 
myself, he used to come and put his dear old head on to my 
lap, and lick my hand. Wasn't it good of him, father ? He 
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often made me not feel lonely, and he found my doll once, 
and saved it from being stolen; but I can't tell you about that, 
because I am trying to forget it now. I think I love Turc 
as much as I love Jack.' 

Many kind people had again sent Hilda presents from 
Grenada ; Mother, Nana— no one seemed to have forgotten 
her once more. Nana's present was a new set of every- 
thing for Cleo, and Nenus' another necklace, the beads of 
which he had gathered, pierced, and strung himself. 

Hilda and her father then went for a long walk together 
in the Bois de Boulogne. She had only once been to the 
Zoological Gardens, and as she was very anxious to go here 
again, her father consented to take her there for a short time 
this afternoon. A brisk three-quarters of an hour's walk 
across the Bois brought them to the spot. Before going in, 
they met a gentleman who looked very pleased to see Mr. 
Montgomery again. He and his wife had been his fellow- 
passengers during most of their voyage from the West Indies, 
and the gentlemen having heard from one another that each 
had a child being educated in Passy, a common interest 
seemed to strengthen their acquaintance. 

It was a lovely July day, and everything spoke of summer. 
Mr. Montgomery's friend had taken off his hat for the wind 
to fan his temples, and whilst the other was asking him how 
his little son was, the latter, who had remained behind to 
enjoy some rides on the roundabout, quite near to the Porte 
de Maillot, at which gate he and his father had come into 
the Bois, now joined them. 

In a moment he took off his hat, and then held out his 
nand to Hilda. She gave him hers, and both children looked 
glad though surprised to meet again. 

1^0 you know one another?' their fathers asked. 

J^either answered. Basil was afraid to tell where and how 
had met Hilda, because he knew that she ought not to 
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have been out by herself when he saw her ; and Hilda did 
not know how to explain the whole circumstance quickly. 
Besides this, she was trying hard to forget all about that 
day, Mr. Stacey having told her that she must forgive and 
try to forget every unkindness that had been shown to her. 

* We met one day,' Basil answered ; ' didn't we ? But that 
was some time ago. I'm very glad to see you again now, 
Hilda,' he continued, for he had not forgotten the name of 
the little girl who was in such dreadful distress when he saw 
her, nor her strange doll, that had reminded him of his nurse 
when he was a little boy in Trinidad. He had often wondered 
what sort of punishment she had had for being out alone. 

* When did you meet ? ' Mr. Montgomery asked. 

*I'll tell you, if you like, when we go back, father,' Hilda 
said ; * I'd rather not now.' 

Her father was satisfied. 

As all were bound for the Zoological Gardens they now 
went thither together. The band was playing, but Hilda 
and Basil both cared much more for the animals than for 
the music. After remaining here a little while, Mr, Harcourt 
invited Mr. Montgomery and Hilda to take coffee with him 
and Basil at the Cascade Caf^, which invitation Mr. 
Montgomery accepted for them. 

This restaurant was close to the Cascade, a beautiful fall 
of water over some rocks. 

They called a fly ox fiacre ^ which took them quite near to 
the Cascade in about a quarter of an hour. 

The party then sat under the trees to drink their coffee, 
after which Hilda and Basil had some swings. There were 
many swings in the Bois de Boulogne. 

But although Hilda had leave to remain away from school 
later than usual to-day, she knew that she must get back 
soon after dinner ; therefore, her father saying that they must 
be home to that meal in good time, they started for home. 
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Mr. Harcourt and Basil walked a little way with them, 
Hilda and Basil playing at hide-and-seek in the pretty woods 
of the Bois as they went along. Mr, Montgomery and Hilda 
then drove the rest of the way home, whilst Mr. Harcourt 
and Basil walked out of the Bois, through the Porte de 
Maillot, from whence they took the train to Paris. 

Hilda had one grievance to^ay, and she had of^en had 
this grievance before. The horses that drew the flys were 
many of ihem so thin, so wretched-looking, and so over- 
driven, that to watch them on the roads often quite spoilt 
Hilda's pleasure. The horse that drew ihzii fiacre was 
in better condition than many of the others. 

She pointed out several of these poor horses to her father, 
but he had already noticed them himself 

Children realize how precious their homes are, how very, 
very dear their parents, when they have left and been 
separated from them for a sea.son. Hilda realized all this 
to the full that evening when she returned to school 



CHAPTER XVr. 

SATURDAY TO MONDAY. 

BHE following Saturday to Monday was the hap- 
piest Saturday to Monday that Hilda had spent 
since she went to school. Her father fetched 
her early on the Saturday afternoon, and did 
not take her back until nine o'clock on Monday morning. 
On their way home from school on Saturday, they called 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Stacey, when Mr. Montgomery thanked 
them very much for their great kindness towards his child 
since she had been at school. 

It was the same loving httle Hilda who sat that evening 
on her father's knee, with her arms thrown round his neck, 
that had sat there in Grenada two years before, and yet 
there was, he felt sure, a further difference in the child than 
what two years added to her age alone could make. What 
was it? 

She had been full of love and though tfulness before, and 
this she seemed still to be, but there was a difference in her 
love now. In Grenada she was loving, thoughtful even, if 
this were possible, almost at random ; then no trials had 
come into her little life, no temptations had there seemed to 
assail her, and she ever acted upon impulse in those joyous 
days — impulse, though, happily leading her in a right direc- 
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tion ; but if this life had lasted, if no discipline had found its 
way into it, Hilda's character, sweet and loving though it 
was, must have been spoilt. 

* If ye love those that love you, what reward have you ? ' 
Hilda was now learning to love those who did not love her, 
as well as those who did j and knowing better and better her 
own faults, she recognised less and less those of others. 

She had done of late, was doing still, hard battle with 
herself, and the warfare was purifying her little character. 

It is very helpful, very encouraging to be loved ; and love 
and kindness are doubtless the best monitors, the best 
teachers, the best guides, the best rulers most of us can 
have ; but too much love, so often undeserved, may also do 
us harm. 

* When did you see Basil before, Hilda ? ' asked her father, 
as they sat and talked together. 

The child considered. 

* That's about what I want to forget,' she then said, looking 
very thoughtful. 

* Tell your father first, Hilda ; he would like to know this 
before you forget it* 

She hid her face in her hands, and said, ' It's a dreadful 
thing, father.' 

Mr. Montgomery looked puzzled. 

* The whole thing,' she went on, * what happened to Cleopatra, 
and what I said and thought about it all for ever so long.' 

* But what has that to do with Basil ? ' 

* That's how I met him ; if that hadn't happened, I don't 
suppose I should have.' 

* Tell it me all now, Hilda. Have you told Mademoiselle 
L'Herbier?' 

* Not that I met Basil ; I always forgot to tell her that, 
when I talked to her ; she knew all the rest' 

* And now I want to hear it.' 
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' Well, father,' she began, * you know I've been very, very 
wicked since I came to France. Old Grandfather and 
Nenus used to say that I loved everybody, and I did in 
Grenada, because I couldn't help it ; but I haven't since I 
came to school, because some of the girls, iespecially one, 
teased Cleopatra, and then I hated them. They called her 
all sorts of names, one was " an old black thing ; " and one 
day a girl threw her over the wall, and I thought she would 
be lost, and I ran out and up the road to fetch her. I met 
Basil when I was going, and he came with me to find her ; 
that's how we knew one another; and when we saw Cleopatra, 
Turc was with her. No on'e would have known she was there, 
except the girl who let her fall over, unless Turc had barked' 

* It was a very good thing that the dog did this for you, 
Hilda ; but it was very naughty indeed of you to run out from 
school like that.' 

* I know it was, father, but I was in such a hurry then.' 

* And you should certainly not have' — 

* Hated, father ! Oh, I know that too, but I can't, I couldn't 
tell you the dreadfully wicked thoughts I've had sometimes ! 
I've felt so angry that I haven't known what to do.' 

* I am very sorry to hear this, Hilda,' answered her father ; 
'your mother and I never thought that this would be a 
temptation to our little girl when we sent her away from us 
to school, we thought her so very loving ; but this teaches us 
to be on our guard against even unlikely enemies to our 
souls, does it not ? and as we are not nearly strong enough 
to stand alone, what must we always do ? ' 

* Pray, father ; and sometimes I was too angry to pray at all ; 
but I always do so now, and I am trying hard to forget 
about it all, because Mr. Stacey said once that we must try 
to forgive and forget all unkindnesses that have been shown 
to us. And I was very disagreeable too, wasn't I, because I 
wouldn't ever lend my doll ? Clochette said that she thought 
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if I had lent Cleopatra, they wouldn't really have hurt her ; 
and if I had not minded their teasing so much, they would 
soon have left it off.' 

' But, father, wasn't it a very good thing that Cleopatra 
wasn't lost?' she went on. * I don't think I could possibly 
have forgotten if she had been, because I should have been 
so unhappy ; and do you know, Turc sometimes helps to 
teach me how to forgive, because he is very forgiving him- 
self in many ways ? 

* When I was angry sometimes about Cleopatra I felt angry 
with everybody, even with him, and on some of those days 
when he came near to me I drove him away, and would not 
give him anything nice, even if I had it ; and that was just 
before he saved my doll, so he would not leave off loving me, 
would he ? and he often asked me to be friends again. I 
think I must have been so horrid not to be ; but afterwards, 
of course, I always was. And Clochette teaches me lessons 
too, for she never quarrels with the girls whatever they say 
to her, and she never answered me when I said all sorts of 
disagreeable things to her.' 

* You were very naughty, Hilda.' 

' And old Grandfather and Nenus thought I was so good ! ' 
This seemed to weigh upon Hilda's mind. It seemed 
almost as though she had practised a deception towards 
them. Her father spoke to her for some time longer, 
telling her that it was worse in a warm-hearted child like 
herself to fall as she had, than in one less affectionate by 
nature. 

* But,' he said, * I know that because you are so naturally 
affectionate you also feel slights and small unkindnesses 
very much indeed ; yet you must learn to bear them bravely, 
and in the end they are much better for you than the spoil- 
ing you had in Grenada. What did you do, my pet, to 
deserve all the love that was there bestowed upon you ? ' 
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The child thought. 

* Nothing, father, not one single thing,' she answered ; * but 
I deserved all that I had at school, didn't I, when I could 
be cross and ill-tempered even to old Turc, who was always 
ready to do me good, and to little Dolly Scott too, my little 
PInglish friend, whom I want you to invite, with Clochette, if 
you will, to come home with me next Thursday. She has 
been such a dear little friend to me ! One day when I 
was walking along the garden all alone, feeling too cross to 
speak to anybody, Dolly came and took hold of my hand, 
and walked along with me, withoi^t saying one word, and 
that made my angry feelings go away. Wasn't it kind of 
Dolly, father ? ' 

* Very kind,' said Mr. Montgomery, as he kissed his little 
Hilda, and wiped tears from her eyes that had gathered there, 

Then he felt very glad that he had sent his child to school 
when he did. 

She had found her level, and was all the better for the 
finding. No flattery of the natives in Grenada would have 
persuaded Hilda now that she was good. She had learnt 
her own shortcomings, and where much had been shallov^ 
before, there was now a depth of character in the child. 

* Are you happy at school ? ' asked her father. 

' Very, now,' was the quick reply; * because I like the lessons, 
and I have a great many friends, and sometimes I go out 
with them ; and if I don't, on Thursday afternoons the girls 
and I make clothes for our dolls, and we play games. Yes, J 
am very happy now ; but I shall be very glad when you ar\d 
mother come to England, for I do so want to see dear n^Qthe?^ 
and Nana and Dora again. How soon do you think it will b^? ' 

* In about twenty to twenty-four months.' 

* Oh, I shall be glad when that time comes I I dqn't sijpt 
pose I shall know Dora at all when I see hpr,' said Hild4. 
• Do you think I shall ? ' 
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kS Mr. Montgomery had business to transact in 
London, and the school year was just ending in 
Passy, and Hilda's summer holidays were just 
beginning, her father took her with him to 
England there to spend them. This was a great treat for 
the child, as she had not been to England before ; and 
whenever her father could spare the time from his business, 
he took her to see some sight or gave her some pleasure or 
another. She found great delight in shopping with her 
father, and helping him to choose gifts for the dear ones in 
Grenada. People abroad think so much of presents from 
England, 

And Hilda also had some presents to buy in London to 
take back to school, — one for Mademoiselle L'Herbier, who 
had been so ver>- kind to her ; one for Clochette, another 
for Dolly Scott, and one for Mathilde. Yes, Hilda thought 
about this for a long time before she made up her mind, but 
then it was quite made up, and she bought a present for 
Mathilde, to show her that she was nearly forgetting and had 
quite forgiven. Clochette and Dolly had spent the promised 
afternoon with Hilda before she came away, and had enjoyed 
lives very much. 
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The child determined to send Dora a dolFs perambuUtor 
from England, and a doll from Paris. She liked the French 
dolls better than the English. She wanted to send Dora all 
the largest toys that she could find, but father reminded her 
that these toys would have to be packed. Her black friends 
were again remembered. 

The little box had come with her to England, and when 
her father had to go to places where he could not take her, 
Cleopatra kept her company. But then her father's stay 
in Europe, and her holidays, drew towards an end, so father 
and daughter had their last, long talk together, Hilda had 
to be taken back to school in Passy, and he had to start on 
his homeward journey to Grenada. 

Partings are always sad. Unlike other things, I think the 
more we have of these the less we grow accustomed to them, 
and of course Hilda felt again very much this parting with 
her father. We should not love her if she had not done so. 

When he was gone, and she settled down again to 
school life, she still had her trials, temptations, and diffi- 
culties to encounter, but she faced, and tried to overcome, 
them very manfully. One girl would sometimes provoke her 
to anger ; another, not to jealousy (there was no jealousy in 
Hilda's disposition), but to slight feelings of mortification 
and pride. In a large school, where there are about one 
hundred and fifty pupils, one disposition must often jar 
very much upon another; but Hilda, with many of her 
companions also, learnt to bear and forbear, and neither 
to wish nor to expect to be thought of first. 

In Grenada she had often been called unselfish. She 
now knew that the word had been misapplied to her, for to 
be unselfish we must to a very large tx\.txi\. forget self, and this 
she had not done ; we must be ready to give up all that on 
which we set value for the good of others ; our own interests 
must be sunk in those of another. 
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Mathilde had often tried to quarrel with Hilda since that 
eventful day, but Hilda tried, in return, very hard to keep her 
temper when she said hard, disagreeable, provoking things 
to her, so the quarrel did not often come off. She had at 
first refused to accept the little present that Hilda had 
brought her from England, but she had done so afterwards ; 
and Mathilde, whose every better instinct and principle had 
l>een sacrificed to a bitter, disagreeable spirit of revenge, was 
learning by degrees to see herself and her faults as others 
could not fail to see them, and then really to grow ashamed 
of them. 

Without knowing that they did so, the girls at Madame 
Rivibre*s school in Passy exercised much influence upon one 
another, and Hilda's forgiving spirit towards Mathilde was 
having a very good effect, and causing her less and less to 
try to quarrel with her. Clochette also very seldom now 
spoke anything but quite the truth. 

The next two years seemed to pass very quickly, and then 
both Hilda's parents came to visit her together; but as Mr. 
Montgomery had much business to transact, that would 
take him about a great deal, and he could only spare four 
or five months in all to be away, he decided not to bring 
Dora or Nana with them. 

He was able to come to this decision, because a great 
friend of his wife's, who lived on one of the highest moun- 
tains in Grenada, kindly offered to receive the child and her 
nurse whilst her parents were away; and he there placed 
them in a very pleasant home for the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt remained in Paris many months 
after Mr. Montgomery went back, and his daughter, who 
had just left school, came also from England to stay with 
them. 

Hilda was very glad of this, as they were very kind to her, 
and often asked her to spend a holiday afternoon with them. 
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She and Basil had many a game together. He told his 
sister that he liked Hilda because she could play such 
sensible games with him. Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt were now 
back in Grenada (they remained away one year in all). 
Basil was in England with his tutor ; and his sister, who 
stayed behind in Paris with an aunt, had, since her parents 
went back to the West Indies, married a French gentleman 
and settled in Paris. 

Hilda now enjoyed her parents' visit as much as it was 
possible for her to enjoy anything, and once again she had 
very much to ask about dear Grenada and its inhabitants. 

Poor old Grandfather Charles was dead He had died 
of a severe attack of rheumatism six months ago. Hilda 
had wondered lately why she never received a message from 
him now, but her parents had kept back this news, that they 
knew would grieve her, till they could impart it to her them- 
selves. She now heard that he died very happily and peacefully, 
oflen inquiring for her in his last illness. 'The Parson' came 
to see him whilst he was ill, and administered to him the 
Holy Communion. Just before he died he gave his master 
a little picture of the crucifixion, that Miss Hilda had once 
long ago, he said, cut out of one of her books for him, 
asking that this might be given back to her from him, and 
that she might be told that the picture had taught him, who 
could not read, to understand much better about it all. 

• Dear little Miss Hilda ! * he would say sometimes ; * I ' 
wonder if em still tink on poor ole Charl*. Him often tink 
on him, and lub him fe true, 'cause em larn off him so well 
what kindness an' good-care-for mean.' 

Hilda was very sorry to think that the old man, of whom 
she had been so fond as a little child, had gone away ; but 
she was very glad to hear of his happy death, and she valued 
very much the picture he had returned to her after possess- 
ing and taking care of it so long. 
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Mrs. Montgomery had many funny stories to tell of Dora. 
She was now seven years old, but her mother told Hilda of 
things that had happened when she was four. One of them 
amused Hilda very much. 

* She was standing one day,* her mother said, * in a room 
all by herself opposite to a looking-glass, when I suddenly 
opened the door and went in. When I asked her what she 
was doing, she said, " I was just thinking that I rather like 
the look of me." ' 

Hilda often said how much she would like to see her 
little sister again. It was now the end of her fourth school- 
year: the school-year at Madame Riviere's ended in July, and 
Hilda had also first come to school in that month. 

She had now gained five prizes in all : none the first year ; 
one the second, for general English ; two the third, for 
general English and geography; and the fourth year she 
carried off the conduct, besides one of the lesson prizes. 

The rewards were beautiful large red books, on which 
her name was engraved. 

Most of the time that her parents were in Europe Hilda 
had holidays, for in the summer at Madame Riviere's these 
lasted for two months; and as Hilda had not seen her 
mother for so lo^g, hers were prolonged till they went back. 
These holidays, she told them, quite made up for those that 
she had spent at school. 

*I should so like to see Grenada again,' she said one 
evening to her mother. * I used to think that I loved it 
for the people in it, — for we had some nice friends, hadn't 
we?' Hilda was not talking of the natives now; — *but I love 
Grenada for itself now, it is so pretty, isn't it ? and I think 
it is such a dear, brave little island.' 

* Have you not forgotten it, Hilda ? ' ^ 
'No, I haven't, really.' 

^.ilda had a very good memory. 
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'And why do you call it a brave little island?' asked her 
mother. 

* Because it has had such troubles, and goes on try- 
ing/ 

* What do you know of its troubles ? ' 

' A good deal, mother. Madame Rivil^Ve lent me a book 
to read about the West Indies, and this book told me that 
Grenada was discovered by Christopher Columbus in his 
third voyage, in 1498 ; that a horrible French governor of 
Martinique, called Du Parquet, came with 200 men to take 
possession of the island in 1650, and gave the fierce Caribs, 
who lived there, presents to make them like them, and then 
they killed them. I remember quite well hearing the name 
of " Leaper's Hill" when I was in Grenada. That was where 
the poor Caribs jumped into the sea to get away from those 
horrid men. And then,' Hilda went on, 'St. George was 
burnt in 1 7 7 1. I learnt all the dates,' she continued, smiling, 
' because it was about Grenada. Then it was built up once 
more, and burnt again in 1775 ; ^^^ though it was not all 
burnt the next time, there was another fire in 1792, which 
burnt a great part of the town. I should think some one 
must have been very careless with a candle, shouldn't you, 
mother ? ' 

Hilda was still very childish in many ways. 

' Then some sugar-ants came and destroyed the sugar in 
1770; mustn't that have been a dreadful loss? And there was 
a hurricane in 1780; but this took the ants away, so it did 
good as well as harm, and I should think the planters were 
rather glad.' 

Hilda now took a deep breath, and brought a little pocket- 
book out of her pocket. 

* I've forgotten the next date,' she said, * and I put down 
in my pocket-book all the dates about Grenada in case I 
forgot them, because I wanted to remember all I could 
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about Grenada, as my home's there, and father's property, 
and everything.* 

• There was an earthquake in 1 766, and yellow fever killed 

ever so many people in 1794.' 

Hilda then put her pocket-book away, because she 
remembered all the rest. 

' Do you know to whom Grenada first belonged?* asked 
her mother. 

• The French. Then we took it in 1762 ; it was settled on 
us in 1763, then the French retook it in 1779, and restored it 
to us in 1783, and now I should think we should always 
keep it,' said Hilda. ' But, mother, it was so strange to read 
about the port from which Nana and I started. It said it 
was a coal-depot and a station for British West India mail 
steamers. Oh, mother, I do so wish Nenus could hear all 
about this ; when you go back will you please tell him?' 

' All I can remember, Hilda ; but you have told me so 
much.' 

* I'm very glad I've remembered most of it. I took such 
a trouble to learn it, mother. I thought you and father 
would like me to know all about my own home.' 

* So we do, my darling, and to remember and love your 
home.' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



aURING the next two years Hilda grew very much, 
and at fifteen she was tall for her age. She had 
been prepared for confirmation by Mr. Stacey, 
and confirmed six months ago in the English 
church. She was in one of the high forms at school. Once 
more she seemed to be a universal favourite. Even Mathilde 
seemed to have been quite won over by her very gentle con- 
duct of late towards her. 

Mademoiselle L'Herbier now often wrote letters to her 
old pupil about her child that pleased her very much. 

Hilda was looking well, she said, Hilda was studying very 
hard, Hilda was very happy and good, and still a great romp 
in recreation-hours. Yes, though Hilda was fond of her 
lessons, she loved play as much as any girl in the school, 
and she was all the better for loving it so well 

She was very proud of having at last learnt to skip quite 
as cleverly even as Clochette. 

As she was fifteen, Dora was eight, and Nana was now 
on her way to France with the latter, bringing her lo school, 
as six years ago she had brought Hilda. 

The doctor had decided that the child would not be strong 
-unless she were sent to Europe soon. 
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Dear little Dora ! How Hilda longed to see her little 
sister again ! how she wondered what she could be like after 
all these years ! 

She could only half remember the funny little girl who 
had asked her if she were * quite tooly * going to school, and 
now she was quite truly coming herself. The girls said, too, 
that they were anxious to see Dora, and wondered if she 
would be like Hilda; but this Hilda told them she could not 
be, as she had dark hair, and her mother had told her that 
Dora's was fair. And Nana ! Hilda had actually not seen 
her since she had left her at school six years ago. 

It is a great happiness to look forward to seeing somebody 
whom we love and have not met for a very long time, and 
Hilda enjoyed this great happiness now. 

* You know,' she had said several times to old Turc, who 
was really growing old now, for he was not a young dog when 
Hilda first knew him, * my little sister is coming to school, 
and she will love you quite as much as I do, for she loves 
dogs dearly, and I have often written to tell her about you.' 

Old Turc, as he walked along beside Hilda, looked up into 
her face very knowirgly, as though he quite understood what 
she said. Hilda had still many conversations with the dog, 
and to these he paid such polite attention that many of the 
girls declared they really believed he did understand what 
she said. 

' And she'll tell you about Jack,' she went on ; * I want to 
hear about him again ; but my poor little pony, Pepper, is 
dead ; isn't that a pity ? ' 

Turc's tail wagged, Hilda thought in sympathy. 

The two were in the garden together. This was where 
Hilda generally poured forth her confidences to Turc 

Dolly now ran up to her. 

* Mademoiselle L'Herbier sent me for you, Hilda,' she 
said, * and you are to go to her at once in the ante-chamber.' 
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* I thought she was out.' 

' But she has just come back, and wants you at once,' 
and so saying, Dolly ran away for fear she should be tempted 
to tell Hilda what Mademoiselle L'Herbier did not wish her 
to know till she saw. She was so glad for her friend. 

A minute or two later Hilda had run into the house, and 
was in the ante-chamber hall of the school This was almost 
like a room ; its floors were of wax, and a bench stood within it. 
Hilda screamed with joy, for they had arrived. There 
stood Nana, Mademoiselle L'Herbier, dressed for walking, 
as she had just come in, and a little girl, who must be Dora, 
her own little sister. She kissed her very affectionately, and 
then threw her arms round her old nurse's neck, whom she 
had never ceased lovingly to remember during the six long 
years that they had been parted. 

Leading out of the ante-chamber was the children's recep- 
tion-room, where they received their visitors. In this room 
stood the best piano, and here Dolly had just had her 
music-lesson. Mademoiselle L'Herbier, on returning from 
the station, whither she had gone to meet the nurse and 
child upon receiving a telegram to say that they had arrived, 
looked into this room, and finding that Dolly's lesson was 
quite finished, and Herr Stager just going, sent Dolly at 
once to call Hilda, and whilst she was coming the cabman 
brought in the boxes. The music-master came out of the 
reception-room to pass through the ante-chamber as Hilda 
came in, and stood still for a moment to witness her joy. 

Dora was very quiet, and seemed to be tired after her long 
journey. 

* That's Hilda, I suppose,' she said, as Mademoiselle kindly 

placed her hand on her shoulder, * my own real sister Hilda, 

I suppose, that I've quite forgotten; but I like her very much.' 

Herr Stager, the German music-master, then wished 

Mademoiselle L'Herbier * good-bye,' and the rest of the 
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group passed into the reception-room. Nana stood and 
stared at Hilda. 

She had grown very much. Her costume-pinafore, in which 
she had last seen her, had been set aside, and the apron of 
the elder girls had been adopted by her ; but little Miss Hilda 
was very much like big Miss Hilda. Her face and hair were 
very much the same. Mademoiselle L'Herbier took Dora 
by the hand and led her to see Madame Riviere. She 
looked around after Nana, as though she were afraid to move 
away from her. 

* And you have it still, Nana ! ' Hilda then exclaimed. ' I 
forgot about it long ago, but now I remember quite well 
again ; and you are wearing the cross I gave you ! ' 

Nana told her that of course she always wore it. 

* And I have my doll still, Nana, packed away in her dear 
little trunk. Of course I don't play with her now, but I 
lend her sometimes to the other girls, and I always mean to 
keep her. I will lend her to Dora now; I should think 
she would be very glad to have her, shouldn't you ? ' At 
this moment Mademoiselle called to Hilda to bring Nana 
to see Madame, which call was instantly obeyed. 

Hilda had already asked more than once how her father 
and mother were, but now she listened again very attentively 
for Nana's answers when Madame asked the same questions. 

* You darling little Dora ! ' Hilda then said, as she knelt on 
the ground and folded her little sister in her arms. * I am 
glad to see you again. Are you very glad to see me too ? * 

Dora shyly returned the embrace, and said * Yes.' 

Hilda was then told to take her little sister into her dormi- 

ory to get ready for dinner. She was to sleep to-night in 

e little bed next to her, and Nana was invited to go into 

'^e kitchen and have some dinner also. 

^ineH^ /^^^ellers were both tired, and as soon as Dora had 

ed she went to bed ; as soon as Nana had done the same. 
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she wished the children * good-bye* for the present^ and 
went to her new home. 

This was in Paris. Mrs. Montgomery had secured Nana 
a good home here, for she had said that with both children 
in France she would like to stay there too. 

When Mrs. Montgomery had written to ask Madame 
De Fivas, Basil Harcourt's married sister, if she knew of a 
situation that would be likely to suit her black nurse, she said 
that she would be very glad to have her herself as nurse to 
her little baby; and Nana soon made herself so generally use- 
ful in many other ways besides attending to the baby, that 
Madame De Fivas wrote to Belvidere thanking Mrs. Mont- 
gomery for the treasure she had sent her. And the nurse 
was very happy too in her new home, because she was near 
her children, she said ; and it was an understood thing that if 
they returned to Grenada, or her late master and mistress 
came to Europe, she was only lent for a season, and was to 
return to their service. 

Dora liked recreation much better than the lesson hours 
at school. She had never played at school like Hilda, and 
had therefore, perhaps, never felt the necessity of knowing 
things well and thoroughly, as the little eight-year-old arbour 
school-mistress had felt it. 

Dora was not fond of lessons, and it was a very good thin^ 
for her that she had an elder sister at school, to help and 
urge her to learn, also to take care of, love, and protect 
her. 

Hilda was very fond of her little sister; and if she took care 
of her in the ' Baby Dora ' days, she did so much more now. 
At Madame Riviere's, the elder girls did not play with 
the little ones, unless they had any special favourites amongst 
them, and cared themselves to do so ; but for Hilda's sake, 
and because she played with her, Dora was a special favourite 
with many elder girls, was often invited to skip with them in 
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the grounds, and sit beside them on Thursday afternoons 
whilst they dressed her dolls for her. 

Dora, unlike Hilda when she was her age, liked to have a 
number of dolls at once, and always preferred the newest 
and prettiest. Madame De Fivas had given her a very 
pretty doll since she came to France, and for her a great 
many changes of clothes had already been made. 

• Hilda lent Dora Cleopatra, but the child did not care for 
her, and called her ugly. This hurt poor Hilda very much, 
for she had expected Dora to be fond of her, as she had 
been, and to be grateful for the loan. Very often had she 
looked forward to the time when she would see Dora, and 
please her by lending her the Nana-doU ; and it was a greater 
disappointment to her, perhaps, than we can imagine, that 
Dora would not even nurse her. Nana was very glad when 
she saw how well she had been kept. Fortunately, Cleo- 
patra was not a very breakable doll, or she could not have 
survived some of the accidents that had befallen her. 

Dora was a dear little child, but in the same way that it had 
been time for Hilda to come to school and find her level, it 
was evidently time for her to come also. It never does for 
children to be spoilt. Hilda was delighted to have a little 
sister to love and protect, and it was a great pleasure for her to 
hear over and over again from Dora about their island home. 
She could not picture Nenus the big boy that Dora now 
described him, but of course Hilda said he must have grown 
in all this time. She had always thought of him as just the 
same size that he was when, on her ninth birthday, he fetched 
her into the decorated arbour school-room. 

Nana was more and more happy in her new home, for she 
already loved very much the little baby of whom she had 
the care, and Hilda and Dora came every now and then to 
spend a holiday afternoon with their friends, when Nana 
and baby fetched and took them back. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ORDERED TO CLENCOE. 

■^HgraUT meanwhile there was terrible anxiety at Belvi- 
n nSS dere. Mrs. Montgomery was taken so seriously 
H HQ 3 '" ^^^' ^^'' husband despaired of her life. She 
'^^™" had one bad attack of fever after another, and 
nothing seemed really to do her good. 

Nana was dreadfully missed, for she was a very good nurse 
in every kind of sickness, and had always been the great 
stand-by in illness. 

But Mr. Montgomery did all that lay in his power. He 
secured the best advice that *as to be obtained, be hired a 
nurse from the hospital, and with her he nursed his wife 
himselt The native servants were very attentive in fetching 
everything that was required from any distance ; but no real 
improvement in the health of their mistress seemed to come, 
and there was a feeling of depression throughout Belvidere. 

It was mail-day. Mr. Montgomery got ready a sheet of 
paper to write to Passy. The letter must be posted within 
an hour; what should he say? He had delayed writing till 
the last moment, hoping that a change might come. 

The doctor left the sick-room and joined him. 

' I am about to write to the children,' Mr. Montgomery 
said; 'what can I tell them? how can I say that their mother 
is? They will wonder that she does not write herself. I 
must say something, and perhaps by next mail — who knows?' 
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The anxious husband hid his face in his hands. 

* Only One knows/ answered the doctor reverently. * Tell 
them that their mother is very ill, but has taken a slight turn 
for the better, and that you hope by next mail to send better 
accounts/ 

' Can I say that ? Oh, thank you, Dixon !' exclaimed Mr. 
Montgomery, as gratefully he wrung the doctor's hand. 
* The poor children are so far away that I could not bear 
to say more to grieve them than is absolutely necessary.' 

The letter was then soon written and despatched, when 
Mr. Montgomery returned to his wife's room. 

He and Dr. Dixon were old friends. They had been 
undergraduates together in the same college twenty years 
ago, and when they met again in the distant island of Grenada, 
they were only too glad to renew a friendship begun so long 
ago 5 and now Dr. Dixon, who was one of the leading men 
of his profession in Grenada, spared as much as was possible 
of his very valuable time to attend upon the sick wife of his 
friend. It was intermittent fever from which she was suffer- 
ing, and which one day found her better, the next left her 
ever so much worse 5 but she grew weaker and weaker. 

Dr. Dixon then ordered change of air for his patient. It 
was the month of August, just the middle of the hot season 
in Grenada, and she must be moved into the high moun- 
tains at once. 

There was a very pretty little house, called Glencoe, that 
Mr. Montgomery had lately purchased, on a hill nearly 3000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here Mrs. Montgomery 
must at once be taken. She was a very bad sailor, and was 
therefore much too weak yet to endure a sea-voyage, so it 
would be of no use to order her farther. 

But the change into the high mountains the doctor said 
must be immediately effected. The house was put ready 
at Glencoe, but now another difficulty arose. 
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How was this move to be carried out? The mountain 
roads were steep and rugged ; most of the way to Glencoe 
there were no carriage-paths at all ; and good horsewoman 
though Mrs. Montgomery was, she had not strength to sit 
on horseback for five consecutive minutes now, and she 
must be moved at once. 

The native servants came to the rescue. They agreed to 
make a sort of bed for their mistress with shawls swung over 
and attached to bamboos, which two of them at a time would 
carry on their shoulders. 

In this she could travel to Glencoe ; and as she could not 
bear the fatigue of a long journey, they would not take her 
the usual route, but a short cut across the hills which they 
knew. The house had been made very comfortable to receive 
the invalid, and the journey to Glencoe was set on foot. 
Mr. Montgomery knew that it was a perilous undertaking 
to remove his wife in her very weak state, but he knew also 
that to delay removing her was still more perilous. 

Dr. Dixon said that he would not answer for the conse- 
quences if she became any weaker, and when he also kindly 
offered to accompany his patient on her journey, her husband 
felt much happier and much more satisfied to begin it. 

Mrs. Montgomery wished to sit up as much as possible, 
so was propped up by pillows. As the sun was likely to be 
very hot during the day, they started early in the morning, 
so as to have as little great heat as possible, and a sunshade 
was attached to one of the bamboos to afford shelter to the 
invalid. 

Her husband and the doctor rode just behind. Three 
women-servants came next, and other men followed to. be 
in readiness to relieve the bearers when they grew tired. 
A loaded mule was behind them bearing provisions and 
other necessaries that would be at once required ; a second 
mule carried two small boxes of clothes and house linen. 
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one la.e box ^^^^^^C^^^^t^Z^^C 
the mule t6 cjrry two^mall boxe^^an ^^ 

A man led each mule. " J^ the way, and 

Nenus and Plunkelt went m front to ^^^^l on their 

behind them walked ^ -^J/l^kTatS to attach t^ 
heads that would have been rather awkwara 

mules. Jack followed his "'^^^^i.J^";^^^ ^^ certainly a 
Presently the leaders halted. This '^^^^ . ^^^^, 

very short cut. but the men had not been along^,^^^^ ^ 
heavy rains had come down, and now tne y 
bridge that had connected two °PPf *%^f Vev\.ere 
which a river flowed. What should they do? Haey -e 

not far from their journey's end, and ^.^^^^^^^^^^f ^^ery 
not Some of the men searched -^^ ^^Tr^^^ 
large log. This must form their bridge. Iheir m 

wJ .oo^,^cd for .he™ .0 ^- '".^f « r* L "^ 
longer than was necessary. The log jeacnea i 
at both ends to form a pretty secure bridge, but it was ve^^ 
narrow for that purpose. The leaders, however, passea ov 
easily, and so did the safe-footed bearers of their nJi^t'^f^' 

Mr. Montgomery did not speak, but it was a terriDiy 
anxious moment for him as he watched his wife bein^ 
borne across the narrow, temporary bridge. His horse cam 
next, then followed Jack, then the doctor. The gent e- 
men gave their horses their heads, and they stepped safely 
over to the other side. 

At last Glencoe was reached, where Mrs. Mon^omery 
arrived quite safely. She was so much exhausted, how- 
ever, that she could not speak a word to anybody ; but she 
took the nourishment that was given to her, and soon after 
being put to bed, she fell into a quiet sleep, 
lo ^T ^^^"tifuUy cool up at Glencoe to what it had been 

wards thTdiff" ^""^ ''^"^y" ' •"^^^^' ^' *^"y journeyed up- 
'Jinerence in temperature was very perceptible. 
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There was a lovely view from the house. Hills in the 
far distance, valleys between them, rivers flowing this way 
and that, the beautiful expanse of sea, and the bay that 
looked quite land-locked. 

Hilda would have been in love with Glencoe could she 
have seen that view. 

The good doctor remained the night, and then left his 
friends to visit his other patients, with a promise to return 
as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Montgomery was decidedly better already. Her 
husband thanked his friend very sincerely as he wished him 
•good-bye.' The doctor chose the farthest way home. If 
it were farther, he said, it was certainly safer, and he liked 
to feel secure, when this was possible. 

By next mail much brighter accounts were posted to the 
children than the mail before their father could have dared 
to hope would have been possible ; but still the mending was 
very slow, and would perhaps never be effectual as long as 
Mrs. Montgomery now remained in the island of Grenada. 

Whilst his wife was gaining strength, Mr. Montgomery was 
thinking very seriously what was now to be done. 

She refused to leave him alone in Grenada and go herself 
to England or France. That would be too miserable both 
for him and for her ! 

' It will not matter,' she said one day, when they were 
talking matters over together, * even if we are ever so much 
poorer in another place ; but do not ask me again to leave 
you, for that I cannot. A wife's place is beside her husband, 
and I could not go away from you, whatever happened.* 

He did not press the subject any more. God had merci- 
fully restored his dear wife to him, how could he urge a 
separation from her? He would not; but more and more 
seriously he went on thinking what was to be done. 



CHAPTER XX. 
PLEASURE- 



,LE*s>JR»- . ^^ ^^„„t 

their "Of" th« »»« *"'" iTJl.'-i no. 
glad indeed "'>»,,„ Nan*- " " ^^ve 

back in Grenada, she ^^^^ ,,j„d the 

„„,.e her n,is.ress «hen 

he, health. had the cto.i= ^j directly 

"' "?'' hlrh fparents had their d.nn«. - ,„i,h 

put to bed wh.lst hts P» ^^^ ,^, Madame De 

.tX.^d"o^f '- -rfis^etea a^erdi^.^.-- 

-r„:?^L'-u1'"errit''«.notcn.t„».,-^^_^^_ 

"To", Of the FreneH servant. -fX^^SSn.** 
„ Nana had always done th.s f" *■" Ttly, hall a» h"' * 
daty now devolved upon her, and regulatl?, ^^ 

Madame De Fivas left the d.n.ng room, 
«.ery evening in the boudoir with the tea-tra. 
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To-day she appeared nearly ten minutes too soon, for she 
knew that during dinner the postman had come with foreign 
letters, and she could not rest until she heard what were the 
last tidings of her late mistress. 

The boudoir was a very pretty room, within which, upon 
two pedestals, stood large vases full of beautiful flowers. 

Madame was seated opposite the window, and when Nana 
went into the room Monsieur was walking up and down it, 
talking to his wife. 

As soon as Nana had put down the tea-tray, he called to 
her to remain whilst he stopped still beside his wife. 

* Your mistress and I have something to tell you,' he said ; 
* we have heard from Grenada to-day/ 

Nana asked at once how Mrs. Montgomery was, and heard 
that she was better. 

* But,' Monsieur De Fivas said, * the doctor has ordered 
her away from Grenada at once, and she and the mar'sa are 
coming to England.' 

Nana clapped her hands. 

* Not only for a short time,' he went on, ' but to live in 
England altogether; your late master is parting with his 
property.' 

Nana danced for joy now ; yes, really and literally danced. 

She had loved her late mistress very dearly, and it had 
been a sore trial to part from her, and now, according to 
promise, she would not only see, but live with her again. 

The gentleman and his wife looked up surprised. It 
seemed strange to them that Nana should show her joy in 
so extravagant a manner. They had not been accustomed 
to such wild behaviour. 

* Dat news. 1' she exclaimed ; * good news fe true fe Miss 
Hilda, Miss Dora, an' me ! Hi ! ' and again she clapped her 
hands and began to dance. 

But then she remembered that the tea must not stand too 
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Ion T, so she fetched the little table on which she had placed 
it, which she set beside Madame. 

ShQ then waited in the hopes of hearing more, but baby 
waking at that moment, and crying, she hastened to the night- 
nursery to him. 

Hi\d2L and Madame Riviere had received letters by the 

same mail, — Uilddi to the effect that her parents were coming 

to F.ng\2ind in about two months ; Madame Rivibre to receive 

a quarter's notice for Hilda to leave school, and in case her 

parents chose to remove Dora, to place her at school in 

^r\g\'dTi6, where Hilda would finish her education, the same 

notice was ^wen for her. 

Madame Riviere was sorry at the thought of parting with 

th^vn. She liked these children very much, especially Hilda, 

H^ho had been at her school now for more than six years, 

w'lere she had made many improvements ; and Mademoiselle 

^-Herhier, y/\ien she heard what news had come with regard 

to these children, was also very sorry. 

A steamer from the West Indies has anchored in South- 
ampton Water. Steamers leave and arrive here very often 
^ih \^'^^^^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ Indies and other places, 
from° h ^^^^^ S^^'^S and coming is unnoticed by the mass, 
letters!*^ "" ^^^^ ^""^^ ^"^ ^^ whom they bring no friends or 

"d Mrs. Monttome'^rt"^^' and this steamer has brought Mr. 
■r^e latter iva England. 

"sband took room^'^^ ^^^^ when she arrived, and her 
'<^ided to let her rT^ • ^^'" ^^ Southampton, where he 
f e for her in or IT^'^l "^"^'^ ^^ ^^"^^ find a suitable little 
Meanwhile M^ M ^^^^^'^• 
""S ^isit, and tell th^S'^.T^''^ "^^^ ^^ P^y the children a 

^" ^^ ^heir parents w^r^ sem '""^^ '"""^ '^ ^^"^^ ^^"^^ ^^ 

ed- Mrs. Montgomery was 
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very anxious to know at once how the children were looking, 
and she could not bear to think of their being long kept in 
suspense after they knew that their parents had arrived. 

It was now quite decided thai at the end of the quarter 
both Hilda and Dora were to leave Passy for good. A 
telegram was sent to Madame De Fivas asking her kindly 
to spare Nana, who was to stay with Mrs. Montgomery at 
Southampton whilst her husband paid his visit to Paris. 

Madame De Fivas sent Nana off at once. She had already 
engaged another nurse, and was only keeping her until she 
was required by her former mistress. The day after Nana 
arrived at Southampton Mr. Montgomery started for Paris. 

He paid a very short visit to his children, as he was anxious 
first to get back to Southampton to report about them, and 
then at once to go on to London to take a house. 

About a month after their arrival in England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery were very comfortably, very happily, and very 
thankfully housed in a pretty little villa on the outskirts of 
London, near to a good day-school for Hilda and Dora, and 
close by a metropolitan station, from whence Mr. Montgomery 
could take the train into the city, where he hoped soon to 
find some employment. 

The children were at home, and so was Jack, for although 
Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery had had to find good homes for all 
their other animals, and leave them behind, they had felt 
that they could not part with Jack, their children's special 
friend, and had brought him to England with them. 

It was strange to watch his welcome of his friends. He 
ran first to Dora, as though he only remembered her, and 
showed great joy at seeing her again ; then he turned to 
Hilda, sniffed, looked up at her, seemed to be thinking, after 
which, as if some recollection dawned upon him, he jumped 
up at her, licked her hand, and barked loudly with delight 

Hilda was very glad to see Jack again, and this was quite 
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a surprise, as purposely she had not been told that he had 
come. 

Hilda was very sorry to say 'good-bye' to Madame Riviere, 
Mademoiselle UHerbier, Dolly, many of the other girls, 
and Turc, when she came away from school. Clochette had 
just left school for good, and had promised to write to her. 
Mary Scott generally spent her long holidays in England, 
and when she next came to London she had also promised 
to come and see Hilda. 

But regrets had little place in Hilda's heart now on the 
evening of her arriving home in England. 

Day after day since she had heard of her mother's illness 
had Hilda prayed that she might soon be better, and taught 
her little sister to do the same, and now very thankfully she 
returned thanks for the answer to her prayers. 

Hilda had known some sorrows. As a little girl she had 
known what it was to leave everybody and everything she 
loved, and make her home amongst strangers; she had 
known great unhappiness for a little girl, when her soft 
heart hardened, and unkindness from her school-fellows had 
turned love within her into hatred, and the feeling of being 
naughty had made her very sad; but she had been very sorry 
for her naughtiness, it was over and past; and if she had once 
known unhappiness, she certainly knew great happiness now, 
as did also little Dora, when once again she flung her arms 
round her father's and mother's necks, and kissed them. 

Nana we can only feel inclined to picture to ourselves 
as dancing again, she must have been so very happy now ! 

*I should have liked to see Rebecca and Nenus once 
more very much,' Hilda said during the evening ; *I haven't 
forgotten them, and I seem to remember Plunkett a little too ; 
please, father, tell me something about them all.' 

'Rebecca is married, Nenus is a pupil-teacher at your Cedar- 
Tree School, and Plunkett is butler to a lady in St. Patrick's. 
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I think your school answered after all, Hilda/ her father 
continued, laughing; 'something or other certainly made 
Nenus very ambitious to learn, for whatever work he had 
to do, he found time for his lessons, and, as far as I heard, 
Plunkett did the same/ 

* Wasn't my school fun ? * Hilda then said. * Dora, did 
you ever play at school ? I quite forgpt to ask you this 
before.' 

* No,' answered Dora; * I didn't want to, for I don't think 
school is fun or play at all.' 

' I expect that is because you never played at it,' Hilda 
said. * Don't you think so, mother ? * 

* Perhaps so, darling ; but I daresay Dora will find pleasure 
in learning some day/ 

* What is pleasure, mother ? ' asked the little girl, who, if it 
meant what she thought it did, could not understand how 
she was to find pleasure in the way that her mother thought 
she would. 

* What is it, Hilda ? ' asked Mr. Montgomery. 

* You, mother, and Jack coming from Grenada to England, 
and Nana, Dora, and I coming home to you,' she answered 
readily. 

* That is your definition,' said her father ; * different people 
find pleasure in different things and different ways. Let 
mother give us a definition of pleasure now ; it was from her 
that Dora asked for one.' 

'Yes, mother,' said Hilda; *what should you call pleasure?' 

* The power of enjoying, with very loving, thankful hearts, 
the peaceful, restful gladness which God so often sends us,' 
said Mrs. Montgomery softly. 

Hilda considered. * But people do find pleasure in such 
different things,' she said. ' I remember quite well before 
I came from Grenada Nenus being very happy because he 
caught a number of little birds in one day. I suppose it 
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gave him pleasure, but doesn't it seem strange that it 
could ? ' 

* Very strange ; but that was not real pleasure ; and after 
Nenus understood that it gave the little birds pain, it gave 
him no pleasure at all to catch them, and he quite left off 
doing so.' 

* He promised me he would,' said Hilda. 

'And he kept his promise, and then found pleasure in 
protecting little birds from other boys.' 

'I am so glad ! ' answered Hilda ; then, turning to Dora, 
she said, * Do you think now, Dora, that you understand 
what ** pleasure " means ? ' 

The little girl put her arms round her mother's neck, and, 
giving her a long, long kiss, whispered, ' I am so glad youVe 
better now, mother, and that I see you and father again. 
Do you think I understand ? ' 

Her mother did think so. 

* There have been many things spoken and written about 
pleasure, Hilda,' said her father, * and no doubt many defi- 
nitions have been given of the word, but there are two that 
I remember very forcibly at this moment which I should 
like to tell you. Zimmerman, an author, who was also a 
great physician, writes : " Put only this restriction on your 
pleasures — ^be cautious that they hurt no creature that has 
life." And La Bruyfere, a great French writer of the 17th 
century, says : " The most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasures of others."' 



THE END. 
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I, Paul Blake, or A Boy's Pebilb in Cobsica and Monte 
Gbisto. 

Keptvne's Heroes, or. The Sea Kings of England, fbom Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenpobt Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Eablt Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankesteb. With Six Colonred Plates and nmnerous Wood 
Engravings. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 
Square Crown 8vo, giU edges. 

The Say of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 80 lUustrations by W. G. Bbowne. 

Earty the Wanderer ; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Fableigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctob. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 Illastrations by A. H. Collins. 



Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Sztraordinary Vnrsery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Yerse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illastrations. Small 4to. 

Favonrite Picture Book (The) and Knrsery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Dlustrations by 
Absolon, Anelay, Bennett, Browne (Phiz), Sir John Gil- 
bert, T. Landseer, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medinm 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illastrations, 105. 6d. ) 

♦^* This may also be had in Two Vols., Cloth, price 3«., or colonred 
Illastrations, 5s, ; also in Four Parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price Is. each, or colonred Illastrations, 2s. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Elib Sauyaob. Translated by Anna 
Blackwsll. Profusely Illustrated by Ernest Frolioh. Small 
4to, (or, e^tra cloth, gilt edges, Gs.) 

Korstone; or, Rifts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hatterslby. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illastrations. Fcap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and Few Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Dbapeb. With 48 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children ob their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illas- 
trations by Harbison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ tvith 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs, 

Alda Graham ; and her brother Philip. By E. Marryat Nobbjs. 
*' Buttons/' Thb Tbials and Tkayels of a Young Gentleman. 

By AsooTT R. Hope. 
Casimir, the Little Exile. By Carolinb Psachby. 

Comertown Chronicles. New Legends of Old Lobe written 
FOR THE Young. By Kathleen Ekoz. 

Favonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), or the vow of Montrose. By Barbara Hutton. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The) : A Story of the Great Taeping 
Rbbeluon. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 
IN the recent history of our Country for their Talents; 
Virtues, and Achievements. By W. 0. Taylor, LL.D. 

Cak Staircase (The), or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond; 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and G. Lee. 

Boyal TTmbrella (The). By Major A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of 
"The Shakespeare Argosy," &c., &c. With 4 full-page lUus* 
trati'ons by Linley Sambourne. 

Silver Linings: or. Light and Shade. By Mrs. Beoinald M. 
Bray. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora : a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryatt Norris. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewshek. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Boyal 

IGmo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, 

Aunt Jenny*s American Pets. By Catherine C. Hopley. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

,, Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Triz, and heii Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Cbaik. 

Cosxnoraxna: the Mannebs and Customs of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. T. E. Aylmeb. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 
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Three ShiNings and Hixpence each'^coniinued, 

Eslioei of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Faetf to Correet FameiM, or Sbokt NAJtBATires of Bsmabkable 

WOMKN. 

Fairy Land, or Recbeatxok for the Ribiso Generatiok, in Prose 
and Verse. By Tboxaa avd Jake Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jon. 

Featherg and Fairies, or Siobieb vsox the Realms of Fanct. 

By the Hon. Augosta Bktheul. 
Garden (The), or FasDEiacK'B Montblt Imstbuction fob the 

Makaoement ahd Fobmation of a Flower Garden. With 

ninstrationB by Sowerby. 6«. coloured. 
Hacco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and other 

Tales. By Ladt Lubhin^ton. 
Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 

liADY LuSHIKGTON. 

Helen iik Switserland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Lightaome and the little GaUen Lady. Written and Blnstrated 
by 0. H. Benkett. Twenty- four Engravings. 

Hnreery Times, or Stobies about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Peep at the Pixies, (A), or IjEGBNDs op the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Eatblben Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Labtache. 

Stories of Edward, and his Little Friends. 

Tales of Magio and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plavi, ~cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations by eminent Artists ^ or with gilt edges^ price 45. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutfon. 

elements Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Rejlpino. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelub). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. C. H. Adams. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Graat anl Small ; SG2>rE3 in tsb Lifb of GpiiLDaEN. Translatel 
with pariuiasioiiy from ths Frenoh of Mdlte. Laroqiue^ b/ Miaa 
Harucbtt Pools. With 61 lUastcations by Bertall. 

Orey Towers ; or Aukt Hbttt*8 Will. By M, M. Pollabd. 

Isabers Difflonlties, or Light ok ibb Daily Path. By M. B. Cabey. 

Joaehim's Speotaoles : A Leobxd of Flo(ebnthal. By M. d; C. Lee. 

Xingston*! (W. H. O.) Fred Uarkham in Buuia, or. The Bot 
Trayellers in the Land of the Czar. 

,, Hanoo the Peraviaii GMet 

y, Uark^Seaworth ; a Tale of the Indian Coaan. 

n Peter the Whaler; ms Early Life and Adventures 
in the Ancmo Regions. 

, , Salt Water, or Neil D'Abct *s Sea Life and adyentttres. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

H Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. 

,, Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 

,, The African Wanderers, or Carlos and Antonio. 

Little May's Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

New Oirl CThe), or Thb Rivals ; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelub). 

North Pole (The); and How Charlie Wilson Disoo^-ered it. By 
the Author of " Realms of the Ice King/* &c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what thb Boys did there. By 
Mother Cabey. 

Queen Dora: Tub Lifb and LBesoNS of a Littlb Gibl. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Bosomond Fane, or the Pbisoners of St. James. By M. and C. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Yicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Boy. By Hopb Wbaythb. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobibs fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abkwbioht, and Stbfhbnson. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobibs of thb Sea. By Fbances 
Fkeelino. Broderip. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elejant, Illustrated, 

Aaumg the Znlvi. By Lisiit.-Col. Drayson. Cloth, gilt edges. 

AttrMtiye Pietvre Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Blnstrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Papfr Boards^ Royal A to, price 3s. %d. each 
plain; 7s. 6</. coloured; lOs. 6</. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Berriet and Bloisoms: a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible ninstrationi, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
PECULIAR to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Kitto. 

Britiih Hiitory Briefly Told (The), and a description ofthe 
Akoisnt Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

7onr SeMone (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Paris. With Blnstrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Kewly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of rr. By Jeffreys Taylor. Feap. 8vo. 

Olimpses of Katnre, and Orjects of Interest described during 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight, By Mra. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swete, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenixgs. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

Infant Amnsements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 

Little Margaret's Bide to the Isle of Wight ; or, The Wonderful 
Rocking Horse. By Mrs. Frederick Brown. With Eight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Helen S. Tatham. 
Crown 4:to. 

Man's Boot (The), and other Stories in words of One Syllable. 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 4to, gilt edges. 

The Mine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of .the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
price Ss. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 
Snnbeain : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 
Sylvia's Vew Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and Large Typo. New Edition. Two vols. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is. 6dL each ; and 12 parts, 6c/. and 4c/. each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbiset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Katnral History. By Mrs. R. Lee. With 43 Illustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 

♦^* Also in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
*' Foreign Animals and Birds. ** Is. each, plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured. 

Old Hnrse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Onr Soldiers, or Anecdotes ov the Campaigns and GallAnt 
Deeds of the British Army DtTRiNO the Reion of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

The Favourite Picture Book and Hursery Companion. Compiled 
anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant, (or coloured Illustrations, 
price 6s.) 

May also be had in the following stylos. One Vol., Cloth, 6s., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, lOs. 6d. Four Parts, paper covers, 
Is. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 

Fruits of Enterprise, EXHiBrrsD in the Travels of Beij&oni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Bibket Foster. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain. Super Royal IQmo, 
cloth elegant, with lUvstrations by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

AdT0Btiiref and Experienoes of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. % C. Hall. 

Amy's With, and Wliat Came of It. By Mrs. Ttlee. 

Animals and their Social Powers. By Mary Turner-Andrbwbs. 

Cat and Dog, or Mexoiba of Puss and the Captain. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Mbmoibs of the Ladt Sebafhina. 
By the Author of <' Cat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or SionBe to tbikk about. 

Every Inch a King, or The Stobt of Rbx and ms Fbibnds. By 
Mrs. J. Wobthington Bliss. 

Faiiy Gifts, or A Waxxxt or Wondbbs* By Kathleen Knox. 

Fonny Fables for litfle FdUu. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhtme» with Reason. By B'Abct W. 
Thompson. Illustraled by C. H. Bennett. Imperial l6mo. 

Oerty and Kay. Eighth Thousand. 

By the scane Author. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Onr White Violet. 



Sunny Dayst on A Month at 

THE GbEAT STOWE. 



The Eew Bal^. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Lost in the Jnngle; A Tale of the Indian Mctint. By 
Acgusta Mabbtat. 

Xadelon. By Estheb Cabb. 

Veptnae: or Thb AcToraoo-BAFHT of a Newfoundland Doo. 

Vorris (Emilia Harryat.) A Week by Themselves. 

By the same Author. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
GeolBy's Great Fault. 
Seaside Home. 



Snowed Up. 

Stolen Cherries. 

What became of Tommy. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each^continued. 

Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in tbe Xarsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. F. 

Sexiptnre Hutories far Little CSuldrm. With Sixteen lUnstrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — ^The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses —History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d, each, plain ; Is. coloured, 
SaoMt of Wrexford (Hie), or Stslul Besmond's Sbobet. By 

ESTHES CaBB. 

Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Toong Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seyenth Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Giel who knew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kirby. 

Ten of Them, or The Childben op Danbsitbst. By Mrs. B. M. 
Bray. 

<< Those Unlneky Twins ! '* By A. Lyster. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Saaders in Xiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle ; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
« Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie^s Story Book : Tme Tales in Short Words and La^ge 
Type. 

Tnppy, or The Aijtobiogeapht of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfinld, or A Boy*s Trooblbs. By Maby Albe&t. 



Ttvo Shillings and Sixpence, tvOh Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or tvith gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Adventnres of Kwei, the Ghanesa Girl. By M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
Davenport's (Mrs.) Onr Birtiidays, and How to Improve Them. 

„ „ The HoUdays Abroad, or Right at Last. 

WUHam Allair, or Running away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 
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Two Shillings and Sa^ice each, Illustratsd. 

Aflumg th0 Zulu: the Adventiires of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By LiEijT.-CoLOirEL A. W. Dratson, R.A. 

Boj'i Own T07 Malctr (The) : a Practical IllaBtrated Guide to the 
naefol employment of Leisure Hours. By £. LAin>£LL8. 200 
Hlostrations. 

Oirri Own Toy Makor (The), and Book of Recbeatiok. By E. 
and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 

Little Child'i Fable Book. Arranged Progressiyely in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. (4«. 6</. coloured^ gilt edges.^ 

little Pilgrim (Ihe). Reyised and Illustrated by Helen Petrie. 

Model Tachta, and Model Tacht Bailing: How to Build, Rio, 
AND Sail a Self-actino Model Yacht. By Jas. E. Walton, 
V.M.Y.C. Fcap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts. 

Silly Peter : A Quees Stobt of a Daft Boy, a Pbince, and a 

Milleb's Daughteb. By W. Nobbis. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 

Sidney Ck>x. Third Editien. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant, fully lllvstraied, 

African Pete : or. Chats about oub Animal Fbiends in Natal. 
With a Sketch of Kaffib Life. By F. Clinton Pabby. 

Bnnehy : or, The Childben of Scabsbbook Fabk. By Miss E. G. 
Phillips, Author of ** The Orphans,'* &c. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Aunt Maby's 
Pets. By Maby Hoopbb. 

Kitty and Bo : or. The Stobt of a Yeby LrrrLs Gibl and Boy. 
By A. T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads : or. What the Planets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 
StbalNGE Butson. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and SkcpmcB each. Coloured Plates, 

fancy hoards. 

English Stmwwelpeter (The) : or Pbetfy Stobies and Funny 
P1CTUBE8 FOB Little Childben. After the celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Heinbich Hoffmann. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-four pages of niustrations (or mounted on linen, 55.) 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each'^continued. 

Funny Fictnro Book (The); or 25 Funky Little Lessons. A 
free TranBlation from the German of ** Deb Klezne, A.B.O. 
. SoHiiTz." Paper Boards. 

Lovei of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Feep. Written and IIlus* 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Surpbzsimo Spegtbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Bbown. 

XTpiide Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant^ with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates^ gilt edges. Three Shillings, 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or. East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbert 
Habland. By Mrs. Babwell. 

Little Lesions for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Babwell. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob Heb Little Boys and Gibls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 

Mamma*! Lessons^ fob heb Little Boys and Gibls. 

Silver Swan (The) ; a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Ciutelain. 

Tales of School Life. By Aones Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Gbandfatheb 
Gbey. 



Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The*). Reported by her Mistress, 
Fbangbs Foweb Codbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Fbank Habs. 

Home Amusements : a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Fubnisu a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Illustrated Faper Model Maker. By E. Landblls. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, fbom natubb and 
Rboolleotion. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 
Chablbs H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustiiitions. 
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UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 

Price One /billing and Sixpenoe eack^ claA elegant^ 

fully Illustrated, 

Angtlo; or, The Pine Fosebt in the Alps. By Geraldike 
R Jewsbubt. 5th Thousand. 

Aunt Annotte'i Btoriei to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Brave Nelly; or. Weak Hanim and a Wiujno Heasi. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gelue). Filth Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Bdws Liyed at Gseenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 

Hnmble lifiB : a Tale of Hchble Homes. By the Author of 
** Gerty and May," &c 

KingBton*! (W. H. 0.) Ckild of liie Wsiok : or, Tjk Loss of 

THE ROTAL GeOBOE. 

Lee's (Mrs. B.) Playing at SottloKs ; or, The Faggot House. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 

Little lisette, the Obphan of Axsace. By MJELB. (Mrs. Gellie). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of odb Foub-Legged and otheb Pets. 
By Emma Datenfobt. 

Long Xvenings ; or, Stobies fob My Lettlk Fbiends. By Emuxa 
Mabbtat. 

Three Wishes (The). By H.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 



NEW SERIES OF UNIFORM BOOKS AT 1«. 6rf. EACH. 

All lllttsircUed. Attractively bound in cloih, printed in red and gold. 

Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mis. R. Lee, Author of ^ The 
African Wanderers/' &c. 

Always Happy, or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sisteb Sebena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thonsand. 

Child's Inflnenee (A), or Kathleen and heb Gbeat Uncle. By 
Lisa Lockyeb. 

Constanee and Vellie ; ob, tbe Lost 'Will. By Emma Batxnfobt. 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates. By Fbances Osbqbne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen Knox. 

From Feasimt to Prince, or The Life of Alexander Mensghz- 
KOFF. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Granny's Wonderfdl Chair. By B. F. Bbowke. 

Happy Holidays : or, Bbothebs and Sktebs at Homb. By Emma 
Datsnfqbt. 
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One ShiUinp and Sixpence eacA'-^continued. 

Kingston (W. H» CK) The Htroio Wife ; or, The Adventubes of 

A Faxilt on the Bakks of the Amazon. 
Luoy'i Campaign : a Story of Adrenture. By Maby and 

Cathebikb Lee. 

Hy Chrandmother'i Budget of Stobibs aicd Yebses. By Mrs. 
Bbodebip. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 

Every-Day Tldngi, or Useful Knowlbdoe BESPBcrnNO tiie pbiit- 
ciPAL Animal, VEaETABLE, and Minebal Substanoes in 

common USB. 

Little Boebnok (The), from the GermaiL Ulastrated by Losbon. 

Fancy boards (28. coloured). 
Taking Talei. Edited by TV. H. G. Kingston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four toIb. 

May also be had in Two vols., Se. 6d. each ; and in 12 parts, 

paper corors, price id, each ; or cloth limp, 6d» each. 

Trimmer*! (Mn.) New Testament Iiessens. With 40 Engrayings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF BOOKS AT U. 
All Illustrated, Attractively bound in cloth, printed in silver and gold, 

AUce and Beatrice. By Qbandmamma. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adyenturo. Fourth 
Tho!i8and. 

Ohildyen's Fienic (The) : and What Came of it. By E. Mabbyat 

NOBBIS. 

Ohriitian Elliott : or Mrs. Dakveb^s Fbizb. By L. N. Comtn. 
Fourth Thousand. 

Diioontented Children (The,) and how they webb Cubbd. By M. 
and E. Kibbt. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and heb Stobies about them. By C. E. 
BowEN, Author of '* Among the Brigands.'' 

Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Mabstat Nobbis. 

Holiday Tales. By Flobence Wilfobd. 

Holidays among the Hoontains, or Scenes and Stobies of Wales. 
By M. Bbtbam Edwabds. 

Julia Haitland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. By M. d; E. Kibbt. 

Paul Howard's OaptiTity, and Wmr Hb Esoafbd. By B. 
Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Wrecked, Hot Lost ; or, Tab Pilot and his Cobipanion. By the 
Hon. Mn. Dundas. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBEAEY. 

New Editions of the Yolnmes in this Series are being issued, and 
other Yolnmes by Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant, with coloured frontispiece and title-page. 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Sfkdalo Herd Boy. Bt Lady Stoddabt. 

2. Mn. LeioMter'i Sehool. Br Ghabuss and Mabt Lamb. 
8. The Hiitory of the Bohuu. Br Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Hemoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper*! Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Lady Stoddabt. 

7. Hover Wrong ; or, the Tonng Disputant ; & It was only in Fan. 

8. The Life and Perambnlations of a House. 

9. The Son of a Oenins. By Mbs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. By Mrs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. By Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or The Crusaders. By Mrs. Hofland. 

18. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of " Always Happy." 

14. Harry's Holiday. By Jeffbrys Taylor. 

15. Short PooBis and Hymns for Children. 



Pries One Shilling each, in various styles of binding. 

The Pietureeque Primer. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. 

The Hursery Companion. 

Theae Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Kach one being 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover, in boards 
(also with coloured Illustrations^ 2«.), or in Two Vols., cloth, Ss., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s, 

The Four Volumes bound together form the " Favourite Picture Book," 
bound in cloth, price Bs., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, lOs. Gd. 

Australian Babes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price Is. boards. Is. 6d cloth, gilt edges. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; Is. 6d. coloured. 

Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, \s. plain: \s. Qd. coloured. 
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One Shilling each — continued. 

Same Partlett's Farm. An Account of the Riches she obtained 
BY Industry, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachinos. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mary E. Bromfield. Cloth, gilt edges 

Oolden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 

Goody Two Shoee : or The History of Little Margery Mean- 
well in Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursill. New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 
(Or coloured Illustrations, Is, 6d) 

Headlong Career (The) and Woeful Ending of Frecocions Figgy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2s.) 

Johnny Miller; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss. 

Nine Lives of a Cat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Benneit. 24 Coloured Engi'avings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practical Principles of Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

CONSTRUCT AND BECONSTRUOT PIOTURBS FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

Firat jSeriw.— Juvenile Party^Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Seriet,— Birds* Pic-nic— Cats' Concert— Three Beais. 
Third iSmet.— Blind Man*s BufE— Children in the Wood— Snow Man.' 
Fourth <S^fr»e*.— Grandfather's Birthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Bhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is., plain; 2s, 6d, coloured, 

•^^* Each Subject may be had separately. Qd, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the XTse of 

Children. By the Author of " Mamma's Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 
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One Shilling eack—amtimted, 

Yonng Yooalitt (The). A CoUection of Twelxe Songs, each 'with 
ftn Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounset 
RiKTHDUXMBw. New uid Cheaper Edition. (Or honnd in 
doth, prioe 2«.) 



DURABLE NUKSEBY BOOKS. 
Mi>unUd on cloth mHi coloured plates, On$ ShiUing each. 

1. Cock Robik. I 8. Dame Tsot ahd hbb Cat. 

2. CouBTSHip OF Jbnnt Wbkn. I 4. Houas XHAT Jack BmLT. 

5. Puss IN Boots. 



Price 9€f. tach, deganthf hound in Paper Boards, with Coven 

in Chromclithography. 

THE TINY NATURAL HI8T0BT SEEIES 

OP STORY BOOKS ABOIH? ANIMALS FOB LITTLE 

BEADEB8. 
ALL FBiCa'DlELT ILLtWSBATBD BT TBB BBBT AB3I8V8. 

Especially adapted for Strnday Sdxool Prizes md Be^rards. In cire way oi 

another, the books either unpart knowledge about Animalfl or hkeakate the 

desirableness of treatmg them with kmdneM. 



Little KeUie't Bird Gage. By Mrs. 

B. Lee, Author of "The African 

Wanderers," &c. 
The Tiny Menagerie. ByMrs. B.Lee, 

Author of "The African Wan- 
derers," &c. 
Tht Bog Postman. By the Author of 

"Odd Stories." 
The Misohieyoua Monkey. By the 

Author of "Odd Stones." 
Lily's Letters ftvm. the Fam. By 

Ma AT HooPEB, Author of " Ways 

and Tricks of Animals." 
Our Bog Pnn. By Ma&t Hoopbs, 

Author of "Ways and Tricks of 

Animals." 

Tho above 12 vole, in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price ^s. 



Little Moddie's Menagerie. By Mrs. 

B. Lee, Author of " The African 

Wandei«rs^" fte. 
Froliesome Aiak 9sui hia Friends. 

By the Author of "Trottie's 

Story Book." 
Wise Bnda and derer Bogs. By the 

Author of "Tnppy," "Tiny 

Stories," &a 
Artful Pussy. By the Author of " Odd 

Stories, Ac. 
The Pet Pony. By the Author of 

"Tiottie^ flteiy Book." 
Bow Wew Bobbv. By the Author of 

" Tuppy," " Odd Stories,"^ &c. 
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In 12 Farts, cloth limp, fancy binding, with Chromo on side 
Price 6dL each, or paptr covers 4^, ectch, 

TAKING TALES. 

Edited hj W. H. Gt, Kingston. Fully iUmtntted. 
N.B, — £(ich Tale is Illustrated and complete in itself. 



1. The Miller ef XiinnfllE: a Bvaal 

Tale. 

2. Tom Tmuum, a Sailor in a 

Mbbcharthak. 
8. ¥ieh>e] Hale and hia Family in 

Oanadft* 
4. John Armitrong, the Soldikb. 
6. Joae^ Budge, the Avskbalian 

Shepherd. 



7. Life on the Coaat; or the Liitle 
Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventorea of Two Orphana in 
Iiondon. 

9« Early ihtya on Board a IKan-of- 
War. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of 
Oli>bm Times. 

11. The Tenanta of Sunnyaide Farm. 



8. Life thideigxeimd ; ok Dick, the 18. Holmirood : or, the New Zea- 
Collxset Sot. land Settler. 

N,B, — May also be had in 4 vols. Is. 6d. each, and 2 vols, Ss. Sd. each. 



OUB BOY'8 LITTLE LrBSABY. 

PIOltJBBS AUTD BEADING FOB LITTLB FOLK. 

A Series of l^welve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards^ with 

attractive Covers m Chromoiitkography, price 4d, each ; or in doth 

extra, price 6d. each. The 12 ims. in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 

4«. and 6«. Every page is lUmtraUd. 

They are espeoiaUy anited for Sunday Siohool Frizes and Bewarda. 



1. FapaPa Fketir CMft Book. 
8. Kamma'a Pntty Gift Book. 
8. Heddya Fieture Story Book. 
4. Storiea for Flay Ttee. 
8. The Ohxiatmaa Oift Book. 
6. The Pxiie Fiotlnre BMk. 



7. Little Tommy'a Story Book. 

8. Brifdit Fieture Pagea. 

9. My jLittto Bo^a Stay Book. 

10. what Santa Olaoa gave me. 

11. Tiny Storiea for Tiinr Boys. 
18. Litfle Boy Bluets Fietnre Book. 



OUB GIRL'S LITTLE LIBRAET. 

PICTUBES AlTD BEADIWa FOB LITTLE FOLK. 

A series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper Boards^ with 

attractive Covers in dhromolithograpky, price 4d. each ; or in cloth 

extra, price Sd. each. The 12 vols, in Box with Fancy Top, price 

4«. and 6s. Eoerypage is Illustrated 

Thay axe eapeeiaBy snited for Sundagr Sohool Prima and Beipards. 



1. KeUie'a Pioton Steles. 

8. Stories and Pistons for Litne 

Tnmbleaome. 
8 Lit^ Trotahonta Piotnre Storiea. 
4* BtavierS Senm Bosk. 
8. MagrlssteLittls (Mr Looks. 
8. Bright Pietnres for Bognish Eyes. 



7. BUiqr'a Piotnre Allram. 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee 
CHsls. 

9. May's Little Story Book. 

19. Qipsv's FatvorMs CompsBum. 
11. My Own Itorr Bsek. 
18. Pretty PetfsttftBook. 
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Price Sixpence each. Plain ; One Shilling, coloured, 

XLLUflTRATBD BT HABKISON WEIR ASD JOHN 6ILBEBT. 



1. Britiih Animali. let Series. 

2. Britiili Axiimals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birdfl. 

4. Foreign Animali. Ist Series. 
o. Foreign Animals. 2iid 

Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 



8. The diverting history of 
John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and 

Butterfly's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. 

11. History of Hoses. 

12. Life of onr Savionr. 

13. Miracles of Christ. 



His name was Hero. Price Is. sewed. 

By the same Author. 



How I baeftme ft CtovemeM. 3rd Edit. 

28. cloth ; 28. 6d. gilt edges. 
Ky Pretty Pom. With Frontispiece. 

Price 6d. 



Th« Gntefdl BpftZTOw : a True Story. 

Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 
The Adventures of a Butterfly. 

Price 8d. 



The Hare that Found hie Way Home Price 6d. 



WOEKS FOE DISTEIBUTION. 
A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Haffy. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6cL 

By the same A.uthor, uniform in size and price. 
Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistant m Cases of 
Burns, Scalds, Guw, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to day, Trust to morrow ; illustrating tBe evils of the Tally 

System. Seventh Thousand. 
Nursery Work; or, Hannah Baker*s First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or. Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2cL 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4dl 

Family Prayers for Cottage Humes. Price 2d. 



HISTOEY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, -with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and 20 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3«. Qd. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo., 58. cloth. 
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HISTORY— fon<inu«d 
Hri. Trlmxnor'i Conoiie Hiitory of England, rovised and brought 

doyfn to tho present timo. By Mrs. Mzlner. With Portraits 

of tho Sovoroigns. 5«. cloth. 
Bhjrmes of Eoyalty : the History of England in Verso, from the 

Norman Conquest to the reign of VzcroRZA ; with a summary 

of the leading ovonts in each reign. Fcnp. 8yo, 2«. cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Olimpiei of the Globe. A First Qoographical Reading Book. By 

J. R. Blakmtom, M.A., Author of '' The Teacher," &o. Cloth, U, 
Ollmpies of England. A Geographical Reading Book for Children. 

By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. Cloth, price U, Uniform with 

"Glimnses of tho Globe." 
Pictorial Geography for the Initmction of Toong Children. 

Price la, Qd.; mounted on rollers, 8«. 6d, 
Oaultier'i Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 

Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of tho 

principal Geographical Terms. 16mo, 80. cloth. 
Butler'i Outline Hapi, and Key, or Geoobaphioal and Bzoora- 

FBIOAL EXEROIBBS ; with a set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 

for the use of Young Persons. By the late Wzlliam Butlbb. 

Enlarged by the Author^s Son, J. 0. Butleb. Thirty-sixth 

Edition. Revised 4«. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A Oompendioui Grammar, and Prilolooioal Hand-Book of the 
Enolzsh Lanouaoe, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Colqu- 
HOUN, Esq., Barristor-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligfible to Children. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Elxercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to tho comprehension of very Young StudentH. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, Is, 

Darnell, G. Introduction to Engliih Grammar. Prico Sd. 
Being tho first 32 pages of ** Grammar made Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. Farting Simplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price la, cloth. 

Loyechilds, Hri. The Child'i Grammar. 50th Edition. 9c/. cloth. 

A Word to the Wiie, or Hints ok the Cubbent iMPBorniETiEs 
OP ExpBBSMON IN Wbitino AND Spbakinq. By Pabby 
GwTNNB. Sixteenth Thousand. ISmo, price Gd, sewed; or 
1«. cloth, gilt edges. 

Harry Hawkini'i H-Book; showing how ho learned to aspirate 
his H^s. Eighth Thousand. Sowed, price Od. 

Frince of Walei'i Frimer (The). With 840 Illustrations by 
J. Gilbebt. Price Od, 
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KWGAnOHAL WOBKS 



GRAMMAIU-am^inifed 

Darnell, O. Short and Gtrtaia Bead to Beading. Being a Series of 
Eaat Lbssons in which the Alphabet is so divided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6dL ; or in Four parts, paper 
coyera, l|dL each. 

Sheet Leiaonf . Being Extracts from the aboye, printed in yery 
large, bold type. Price, for tilie Set of Six Sheets, 6d, ; or 
neatly monnted on boards, Bb, 

ABITHMETIO akd ALGEBBA. 

SazmeU, •. Arithmetk isade XntelUgiUe te cadldrem. Being 
a Series of Graduallt Adyakgdio ExmcuBS, intended to 
employ the reason rather than the Memory of the Pnpil ; -with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension oi very young Students. Cloth, U. 6d, 
*0* This -work may be had in Three parts—Part L, price 6d, 
Part II., price 9d. Part IIL, price 6dL A KEY to Parts II. 
and IIL, price Is. (Part I. does not require a Key. ) 

Ci^ier, T. S. One Thouaad Aiitkmetieal Teats, or Thb 
ExAMnrsB*8 AasurrAKT. Specially adapted, by a noyel arrange- 
ment of the svby^ct, for Examinatisn Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is, 6dL 

Key with Solutions of all the Szam]^ in the One Thousand 
Arithaetieal Teeta. Price 4s, Qd. cloth. The Answers only, 
price Is. Sd, cloth. 

One Thonsand Algehraiieal Teats ; on the same plan. 8yo, price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

Ajsswvas to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Theory and Fractiee of the Metrie System of Weights and 
Xeaanres. By Prof. Lbonb Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Sewed Is. 

Eoiontiala of CNoiaetry, Plaaa and Solid (The), as taught in Ger- 
many and France. Bj J. R. Moiubll. Numerous Diagrams. 
2«., cloth. 

Axtizan Cookery and Bow to Teaeh it» By a Pur^ of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH Aim GERMAN WORKS. 

L'Ab^^daire of Fre&ek Pronunciation; A Manual for Teachers 

and Students. By G. Lsra^voeT, of Paris, Professor of 

Languages. Crown 8yo., cloth, 28, 
Le BabiUard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbench Last. Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2«. cloth. 
Les Jennes Nanatenrs, on Pititb Co^T^8 Mosauz. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 8rd Edition. 2a. cloth. 
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ELEMENTAHY ^ORKS, Ac continued, 

Pictoriid Tre&oh Oranmiar (The). For the use of CMldven. By 

Mabrv db liA YoYB. Witii 60 IlhM. Stojtl l^mo, 1«. M cloth. 
BawbotiMun'f Kew and Sasy Method of IiMtcBiBg the Froaoh 

Oendera. New Edition. 6dL 
BeUeiig«r*8 French Word and Fhrwe Book ; containing a teleot 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

■ ■■■■■■ ■■*■ I.!. — i^»^^M^i^a^,^fc^^ 

Der flohwwtier, or The Pbattles. An Amusing Introduction to 
the Qerman Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Pnoe 2«. cloth. 

NEEDLEWOEK. 

By the Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for London. 
FlfiB Hints for thoie who have to Examine needlework, whether 
for GoTomment Gruits, Prize Associations, or Local Manag^ors, 
to which is added Skeleton Demonstration Lessons to be used 
with the Demonstration Frames, and a Glossary of terms used 
in the Needlework required from the soholard in public ele- 
mentary schools. Priee 2s, 

ITEEDLEWOSX DEMOVSTE&TIOH SHEETS 

Exhibit by Diagrams and Deflcriptions, the Formation of Stitches in 

Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 80 X 22 inches. 

Price dk each ; or, mounted on rollers and Tarnished, 2s. Sd. 

enifliafBtoakiaf Xstnial... 1 Btanat 
StooUiiff Wflbitttoh 1 



1 Sheet 



1 
1 

1 
1 



n 

»» 



it 



Tnw Xaridnf BtiAoh 

Alphabets Ibr XarUnf 
Settiiur in Gfttheri or " Stodk- 
ing^ Knotting or BeWfaig 
(SngUshKethod) 



1 
6 



M 
»» 
ft 



M 



Whip Stitdh for FxilU and 
Fern or Ooral Btitoh 

Bammiag , Benming, sad 
Btitohing ... ... 

Button Solo ••• ... ••• 

Fiahoraum's Btitoh for Braid- 
ing liota M* •.• ••> 

B/eningBono ... ... ••• 

The Semonftration Frame for Class Toaching, with Special Needle 

and Cord. Price complete, 7s. Gd. 
Plain Heedlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 

the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 

Teaching. Nineteenth Thousand. Frioe 6d, 
Plain Knitt£g and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 

20 Diagrams. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6</. 
Plain Ontting Out for Standards IV., V., and TL, as now required 

by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 

principles of Elementary Geometry. Sixth Thousand. Price Is. 
A let of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 
*^* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Dqwriment 

Veedlework, Schedule III. Exemplifled and Illustrated. 
Intended for the use of Young Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools. By Mrs. £. A. CuRTia. 
Cloth limp, with 80 Illustrations, 5th Thousand, price Is, 
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DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Adapted to the Gradn of the Hem Educational Code. 
DARNELL'S LABOE POST COFY-BUOKS, 

18 ItoB., <t(L eaob. 

The BntttooT whiehh«™, on every alteraaU line, sppropriata and mroftiUy- 
WTitten copiea in Pendl4olaur«d Inkito be flrflt written over and tbon imitated, 
the moiUningniiibben having Black fiead*line« for ImliatiaDonlT, tubwudu^ 

DARSnMi'¥"fooi^AFcoPT-io^^^ 



S'X&MEIX-S CO.PT-SddSS graduali; advai^ee t^m the simple 

I>ABHBLts'c6p-^B JOKS.-The ai,8l.Ui,« given in the primal 

leflKUu ia reducnl aj ttte learntr progrefiBi^, until all guidaiico lb aaftely 

wiOdtmwn. _ 

SKS^SLT^'B COPT-BdOBa.-The numUr «id variety of uTe 
eoplaa neciire attaition, and prerent the pu[^ copying their otvn 
writing, a& in hooka vitn aingl enead-line B^ 

DAKItEiA'S D0FT-Bd5E& enture the piogteai oT the learner, and 
greatly tighten Uielaboaraof thsl«acber. 

I)ABl4B£l.'adOlFT-&OOKS.--I>niK>rtiiiita>i'atriE3Ly':-''l'orUk~ch': 
ing writing I mmU reecmmenil Uw uae of Daroell't Oepy-Baoks. I 
have notloed a marked improranent wherever they have been nsed.*' — 
Report of Hi. NaT! (Ifattonal Soalety'B Organizer of Schools] lo the 
■" — later IHcKiaian Board of EduBaUon- 

ir Poet-omceoi 



^KSHS^ 



